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A book of wisdom, practical sense 
and delicious humor 


The Minister’s Everyday Life | 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 
Auther of ‘‘Wanted—A Congregation” 


HERE is more of practical wisdom—and it 

is more effectively put—in this new book 
than in several courses in homiletics. That every 
chapter is lightened up with delicious humor is 
greatly in the book’s favor, for there is no 
quality that will save the minister from bungling 
in the complex relationships to which he is called 
like just this feeling for humor. If a minister 
has counseled with Dr. Douglas, through his 
books, ““‘Wanted—A Congregation” and ““The 
Minister’s Everyday Life,” he will find himself 
continually reverting, as he meets his peculiar 
problems, to the suggestions and warnings indi- 
cated in such unique way by this minister-author. 
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If you are a minister, secure for yourself a 
copy of ‘‘The Minister’s Everyday Life.’ 


Tf you are a layman—or laywoman— pur- 
chase a copy at once for your minister. (The 
book is beautifully printed and bound, and 
makes a fitting gift.) 


Price, $1.75 (We pay postage) 
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EDITORIAL 


Bicentenary of the Birth 
of Immanuel Kant 


WO HUNDRED YEARS AGO, on April 22, Im- 

manuel Kant was born at the remote and rather incon- 
sequential town of Koenigsberg in the far corner of East 
Prussia, and there he lived for eighty years. He was nearly 
fifty before he had advanced to the dignity of a professor- 
ship in the local university. At fifty-seven, and still practi- 
cally unknown outside of his parish, he wrote a book which 
was so obscure and so hard to read, so remote from practi- 
cal interests and so lacking in popular appeal, that one might 
plausibly have predicted that it would fall flat. Instead, it 
changed the thinking of Europe and the whole western 
word. Philosophy had gotten into a blind alley of negation, 
and had carried popular and practical thought along with it. 
By processes which seemed perfectly unescapable, it had 
arrived at a sense of the invalidity of all knowledge, had 
dissolved the sanctions of the moral law, and had lost God. 
It was the business of Kant to give a new conception of 
knowledge and a new sense of security and assurance, to 
re-orient man in his universe and set him on his feet with a 
new confidence in “God, freedom, and immortality.” This 
he undertook to do in a companion volume to his magnum 
opus and in his many other contributions. Kant also had 
a keen interest in political and social matters, and particu- 
larly in the establishment of such government within states 
and such relations among states as should result in the aboli- 
tion of war. He was not the first advocate of an organiza- 
tion among the nations, but he was an early and ardent 
advocate. His essay on Eternal Peace, published in 1795, 
pictures the ideal world-organization as a federation of re- 
publics. Such a federation, he said, might begin with a few 
States and gradually take in others as they qualified for 
admission by establishing a republican form of government. 


A bold sentiment to be uttered in that year, when the Ameri- 
can republic was so new and dubious an enterprise, when 
the French Revolution was still a stench and a scandal to all 
the politically orthodox, and when the writer himself lived 
under the Prussian despotism. This little man, who never 
weighed a hundred pounds, or fired a gun, or made a 
political speech, or served as chairman of a committee, or 
traveled forty miles from his birthplace, has left a deeper 
impress than Napoleon on the world which passes, but has 
scarcely taken the trouble to celebrate, the two hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. 


Is Modern Preaching 
Too Quiet? 


NDER THIS TITLE the Manchester Guardian 

discusses what it holds to be one of the major 
faults of the present-day pulpit. An American daily 
would probably put it: Do we need more pep in preach- 
ing? And would probably arrive at the same affirma- 
tive answer. The day of the old arm-swinging wind- 
jammer is past, heaven be praised. But in our reaction 
from the ranting and roaring that once threatened both 
the ears and eyes of our congregations we have too 
often swung to another extreme of repression that 
makes a sermon about as exciting a matter as the usual 
dissertation for a doctor’s degree in philosophy. Preach- 
ers, especially in city churches, apparently make it a 
point of deportment never to use an excess of gesture, 
never to raise the voice above one pitch, never to move 
from one fixed spot, never to do anything that might 
by any mistake be misconstrued into an evidence of 
excitement. John Ruskin called a sermon “thirty min- 
utes to raise the dead.” The most fashionable type of 
modern preacher hardly raises his voice, let alone the 
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dead. The Manchester paper is right: “It is not simply 
thought that has to be communicated, it is vital force; 
and the medium for that is not words alone but the 
whole man. And perhaps one chief reason for the com- 
parative failure of some of the most gifted speakers lies 
in the depressed and devitalized personality through 
which the truth is offered to men.” Nor does this mean 
that Billy Sunday is the model for the modern preacher. 
It is possible to indicate passion without going through 
a disrobing process. But it does mean that if so many 
preachers were not so afraid to let themselves go there 
might be a quality of vitality and urgency about their 
preaching that now the ordinary listener fails to feel. 


Stinnes Dies— 
a Sermonette 


UGO STINNES is dead, and the thirty thousand 
dollars worth of flowers reported to have been 
sent to his funeral can hardly express the feeling of 
relief with which most of Europe has greeted his pass- 
ing. 
making public a report which, in its description of what 


Stinnes died just as the Dawes commission was 
var to the workers of Ger- 
many, really stigmatized him as the major cause of the 
woes of the German people. 


has happened since the 


Probably Stinnes had 
heard that often enough before; probably he didn’t 
care. He had made himself, he claimed, the richest man 
in the world. Soon he would own all central Europe. 
The lower the mark went, the higher went his holdings. 
He fattened on the misfortunes of his fellows, and if 
they could not escape from his clutches or imitate his 
methods for their own enrichment, the more fools they. 
Stinnes played with the Ruhr as cynically, from his 
side of the board, as certain French politicians played 
with it from theirs. He did it that he might add to his 
own wealth; they at least had the excuse of a mistaken 
nationalism. There was something sinister about every 
aspect of the man. But he was out, at whatever price, 
to become the richest man in the world. Maybe he did 
so. Who cares? If he did, just at the 
moment when the ledgers looked most satisfactory, 


knows? Or 


just at the point where he could begin to revel in the 
thing that he had done, Stinnes heard a whisper in his 
fool. 


is easy to write a sermon about a dead German. 


soul: “Thou this night!” Stinnes is dead. It 


No Cause for Standing 

Back on Turkish Missions 

S' IME MONTHS HAVE PASSED since The Chris- 
tian Century published an able and courageous arti- 

cle by Dr. William T. Ellis interpreting what he called the 

His 


description of the situation in the Near East was the resu't 


“breakdown” of Christian mission work in Turkey. 


of a two years’ stay there in which he had peculiar opportu- 
nities for a study of the whole field. The conclusions he 
reached were in all essentials sound and have been con- 
firmed by later developments. Moreover, Dr. Ellis’ spirit 
was thoroughly sympathetic with mission work and his in- 
tention was to set forth the magnitude of the task now 


confronting the western church. The article, as our readers 
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will remember, created wide and sometimes heated com- 
ment. Among other communications in reply to Dr. Ellis 
we published one from Secretary Ernest W. Riggs of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
in which Mr. Riggs took pronounced exception to Dr. Ellis’ 
statement concerning the number of missionaries at that 
time remaining in Turkey. Dr. Ellis’ statement had made 
an exception of Constantinople, which exception, however, 
was overlooked by Mr. Riggs and what seemed like a con- 
flict of veracity was joined. It now falls out that with the 
elimination of misunderstandings between the two, and 
allowing for a clerical error in Mr. Riggs’ office for which 


he was not personally responsible, Dr. Ellis starting at 


twelve and Mr. Riggs starting at sixty or seventy meet in 
unanimous agreement at the figure thirty-six, both entirely 
exonerated of any intended misrepresentation or bad faith, 
Our readers deserve to be reassured that no further sub- 
stantial or vital difference remains between Dr. Ellis and 
his critics. All are agreed that the task of the hour in the 
Near East is now to proceed to the support and extension of 
mission work in Turkey among the Moslems on the basis 
of the facts brought to public attention by Dr. Ellis and 
confirmed in essential matters by the reports and policy of 
the American Board. 


An Answer 
That Isn’t 

DJURED “in the interest of fair play,” The Chris- 

tian Century prints in this issue a letter from Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly, executive secretary of the council of 
church boards of education, which he proposed as a 
reply to the editorial on religion in denominational col- 
leges, published in the issue of March 20. The letter 
is much longer than could, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be accommodated in these crowded columns. 
Exception has been made in this case because of the 
semi-official character of any statement emanating from 
It is to be regretted that Dr. Kelly 
managed, in the attempt to deal with our suggestions, 
The 
reader of the original editorial will remember that it 
made three claims. 


such a source. 


to miss so completely the actual points raised. 


First, that in certain denomina- 
tional colleges the sense of dependence upon a local 
community in which there are differing religious ele- 
ments is so strong that there is nothing to equal the 
freedom and fulness of religious teaching that obtains 
in the religious foundations now working in cooperation 
with undenominational institutions. Second, that it is 
not enough to have courses taught that have to do with 
the Bible or religion, but that, if these are to win the 
student’s respect and so have true religious influence, 
they must be conducted in an atmosphere of entire free- 
dom of thought. Third, that the spiritual atmosphere 
of the big denominational college does not, to any large 
degree, differ from that of the big undenominational col- 
lege, nor that of the little denominational college from 
that of the little undenominational college. The answer 
to this, according to Dr. Kelly, is (1) that the defini- 
tion of a “personal God” in our original illustration was 
too vague; (2) that the cause for a falling off of minis- 
terial recruits may have lain with the original methods 
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of recruiting; (3) that the loss of ardor on the part of 
foreign students is due to their original lack of religious 
conviction; (4) that quality and not quantity is what 
we are after in religious leadership; (5) that the church 
college should not be set in opposition to the state col- 
lege; (6) that it is reasonable to expect more from the 
church college than from the state college in the field 
of religion; (7) that the Methodists get more of their 
recruits from Methodist than from non-Methodist 
sources; (8) that the churches are responsible for the 
development of religious teaching in the non-denomina- 
tional schools; (9) that there are now three hundred 
chairs of Bible in church colleges, of which one hun- 
dred meet the ordinary requirements of a college de- 
partment, and that the undenominational colleges, as 
such, are not strong along this line; (10) that most 
theological students come from denominational col- 
(11) that the presidents of many state colleges 
come from denominational colleges. Well, if all this 
needs to be said “in the interest of fair play,” we are 


leges ; 


willing. But please note that it bears only slightly on 
our third point, which is a question of opinion, and not 
at all on the first two, which are the core of the matter. 
And to charge The Christian Century with saying that 
the religious influence of the denominational college is 


nil, or a myth, is nonsense, as Dr. Kelly knows. 


The Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics 

CONTINUAL STREAM of inquiries from ministers 

and other Bible students comes to the editors of The 
Christian Century as to the best work of an encyclopedic 
character covering the field of religion and ethics. In an- 
swering such inquiries it is always a relief to have at one’s 
tongue’s end the title of the late Dr. James Hastings’ monu- 
mental work, The Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. The 
appearance of the successive volumes of this work is cause 
for appreciation both of the splendid editorial service of 
Dr. Hastings, and of the publishing enterprise of the 
Messrs. Scribner. The wealth of material assembled from 
the desks of specialists all over the world is an astonishment 
to the reader who thumbs through each new volume. No 
series of books ever printed offers so various and so valu- 
able a table of contents in the fields of comparative religion, 
religious history, denominational characteristics, doctrinal 
discussion, ethical interpretation, and hundreds of other 
themes which fall in the general field of religion and ethics. 
Dr. Hastings made for himself a unique place. Few men 
have covered so wide a field in the preparation of works 
Yet it is saying but the modest truth to 
affirm with emphasis that the preparation of this series of 
volumes, with the cooperation of such a distinguished list of 
contributors, is the culmination of a long and most success- 
ful career. Students of the important themes included in 
this work will rely upon it for generations to come. It is a 
noteworthy fact that these volumns, while scholarly and 
authoritative, are by no means useful to the specialist 
alone. Probably the class of readers who will derive most 
advantage from them will be the laymen and women in the 
churches, who wish to have at hand a competent work of 
reference upon subjects sure to arise in connection with 


of reference. 
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every Sunday school lesson and the reading of every mod- 
ern book on religion. It is just the series to consult daily 
on the themes of religious history and teaching. Acquaint- 
ance with the writers of these pages is itself a liberal 
education in this increasingly significant area. 


Has Christianity 
Come to This? , 

HERE IS A DAILY newspaper in Chicago, the 

Tribune, that is frankly cynical in its attitude toward 
efforts for the securing of a warless world; frankly enthu- 
siastic in its support of a national program of armed pre- 
paredness. Said this paper last week: ‘The churches have, 
wisely, we think, interpreted the sayings of Christ as ideals 
for the inspiration and comfort of the spirit of man, as 
ideals toward which we strive and hope the race will some 
day attain. But the altruism of Christ would have 
destroyed those who adopted it literally, and its very sur- 
vival has been conditioned upon its limitation in practice.” 
There is a weekly paper in Chicago, the Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate, published by a great denomination, sup- 
posedly to promote the extension of the rule of Christ 
throughout the earth. Said this paper last week: ‘We have 
no disposition to hurl epithets at the youths who have adopted 
the extreme pacifist principle. In one sense they are not cow- 
ards. If persisted in, their stand will subject them to hostile at- 
tacks, loss of prestige and even ostracism. We believe them to 
be misguided by projecting their ideals into the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation.” The two started in at dif- 
ferent points; they came out at the same place. One won- 
ders what their editorials would have read like had they been 
written in Jerusalem during the week before the passover, 
about eighteen hundred and ninety-five years ago. 


Help to European Protestantism 
on the Increase 
HE REPORT in our news columns of gifts run- 
ning into the millions from the Protestants of 
America to those of France and Belgium is reinforced 
by word from the American Waldensian Aid Society 
of an increase in gifts during 1923 to the support of 
this famous religious minority in Italy of almost eight 
thousand dollars. This may not sound like much, but 
it is good to hear, from both these sources, of a con- 
tinuing and increasing interest on the part of American 
Protestantism in that of the old world. Many Ameri- 
can Protestants would be astonished to learn of the 
vigor of spiritual life among the Protestants of the 
Catholic Europe. The Protestants of 
France, for example, maintain a missionary enterprise 
in Africa that is out of all proportion to their numbers 
or wealth. The congregations of the Vaudois valleys, 
from which in war days were drawn so many of Italy’s 
famous Alpini, keep alive a type of piety and fervor that 
will not suffer by comparison with the Protestantism 
of any other part of the globe. In seeking to forward 
the cause of democratic and liberal religion in Europe 
by working through the Huguenots and the Walden- 
sians, Protestants of America are following the surest 


countries of 


and the wisest course. Other ways may offer, but these 
ways have been tested and not found wanting. 
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Wrath Againsta Day of Wrath 


HE PRECIPITATE and unwise action of a Japanese 

diplomat has stampeded the congress of the United 
States into the passage of an immigration law that sum- 
marily breaks off an international agreement with a friendly 
nation and publicly humiliates that nation by placing its 
people in the class of those unfit to land upon our shores. 
With the passage of the Johnson immigration act, the most 
significant provision of which is the inclusion of the Japa- 
nese among those excluded from this country, the United 
States has taken a step that may well lead to disastrous 
consequences, At the time this editorial is written Presi- 
dent Coolidge has not yet signed the bill. There is little 
chance, however, but that he will do so. And even if the 
presidential signature is not forthcoming, present passions 
in congress make it seem probable that the bill will become 
a law notwithstanding. We must prepare ourselves to accept 
the consequences of this drastic change in our immigration 
policy. 

What has been the history of our immigration dealings 
with Japan? The Pacific coast, until yesterday a part of 
our American frontier, has for years been supersensitive 
on the subject of Asiatic immigration. Local politicians 
have exploited the prejudices thus aroused, and the country 
at large has on several occasions been embarrassed by the 
issues thus created. In 1908, during the administration of 
President Roosevelt, as a contribution to world peace, and 
to allay the sense of racial outrage felt by the Japanese at 
the suggestion that they be specifically excluded from Amer- 
ica, the governments of the United States and Japan 
concluded a “gentlemen’s agreement,” whereby Japan con- 
tracted, in virtue of our not making Japanese exclusion an 
act of public law, herself to shut off the influx of her labor- 
ers whom the people of the Pacific coast declared a menace. 
In 1911 this agreement was recognized by treaty between the 
two nations. 

Japan has kept this agreement faithfully. Figures pub- 
lished by the commissioner-general of immigration of the 
United States show that since the agreement went into effect 
(1909-1923) 22,737 more Japanese males left the United 
States, including Hawaii, than entered; and that the net 
increase by immigration of Japanese in continental United 
States during the fifteen years has been but 8,681, ail of 
them women and children. But, if the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment has not been drastic enough to suit the United States, 
Japan has on several occasions indicated her entire willing- 
ness to enter into negotiations to perfect that instrument in 
accord with our wishes. 

As a former attorney-general, Mr. George W. Wicker- 
sham, has pointed out, there is just one recognized method 
for the change or abrogation of a treaty between the United 
States and another sovereign state. This is by action nego- 
tiated by the department of state, which is always, of course, 
at the service of the legislative branch of the government. 
If congress felt the time ripe for change in the immigra- 
tion agreement between this country and Japan, Mr. Hughes 
and his department, upon a request from the congress, were 
ready to negotiate this change. Instead, a law humiliating 
to Japan has been enacted by congress in a way designedly 
humiliating. What other nations will think of this method 
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of doing business needs no conjecture. We are developing 
a boorishness in our international relations that will finally 
secure for us an isolation beyond anything desired even by 
the senatorial irreconcilibles. 

The Johnson immigration bill, as introduced into the lower 
house, drastically reduced the quotas for practically all coun- 
tries, and specifically barred from American immigration al] 
peoples “ineligible for citizenship.” Action of this sort had 
previously been taken against the Chinese, the Hindus, and 
similar peoples, and this provision is therefore aimed directly 
at the Japanese. Secretary Hughes, whose position demands 
that he have knowledge of the exceedingly sensitive condi- 
tion of the world, especially where attempts at what may 
seem racial discrimination are involved, came promptly to 
the front in opposition to the measure. Said the secretary 
of state: 

There can be no question that such a statutory exclusion will be 
deeply resented by the Japanese people. The Japanese are 
a sensitive people, and unquestionably would regard such legisla- 
tive enactment as fixing a stigma upon them. I regret to be 
compelled to say that I believe such legislative action would 
largely undo the work of the Washington Conference on the Limi- 
tation of Armaments, which so greatly improved our relations with 
Japan. The manifestations of American interest and generosity in 
providing relief to the sufferers from the recent earthquake disas- 
ter would not avaii to diminish the resentment which would follow 
the enactment of such a measure, as this enactment would be 
regarded as an insult not to be palliated by any act of charity. 
. « « The question is thus presented, whether it is worth while 
thus to affront a friendly nation with whom we have established 
most cordial relations. 

Nor was the secretary of state the only one to protest. 
From the Pacific coast itself the following telegram went 
to congress : 

Ministerial association of Los Angeles and vicinity in session 
March 24, 1924, with two hundred present, votes to record a pro- 
test against exclusion clause in Johnson bill. Bishop Welch brings 
evidence from Japan that staunch friends of America among Japa- 
nese are being alienated by present bill. While approving restricted 
immigration, we endorse Secretary Hughes’ stand that gentleman's 
agreement and treaty be not abrogated without conference with 
Japan. 

The Federal Council of Churches arranged for a hearing 
before the immigration committee and, at the request of 
that committee, submitted alternative methods of procedure. 
A bill, as suggested to the committee by Dr. Gulick of the 
Federal Council, was outlined in The Christian Century for 
March 27. 


Naturally, resentment in Japan against the Johnson bill 


has been keen. But up to this time, because of the atmos- 
phere created by the course of the United States in the 
Washington arms conference and our generosity following 
the earthquake, this resentment has found curiously little 
open expression in the Japanese press, which is at most 
times aggressively nationalistic in tone. 

A formidable opposition to the method of the Johnson 
bill for dealing with this question developed in the senate. 
It looked as though, even though the house, which must go 
in a body to the polls next November, would pass the bill, 
the senate would cut out the Japanese exclusion clause. And 
then, just after the house had taken its expected action, the 
Japanese ambassador at Washington sent to the department 
of state the unfortunate note which Mr. Hughes immedi- 
ately transmitted to the senate. Pointing out that the pro- 
posed law would, for the sake of excluding 146 more Japa- 
nese a year than are excluded at present, wantonly insult a 
friendly nation, Mr. Hanihara dropped into the language of 
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the old-school diplomacy to warn this country against “the 
grave consequences which the enactments would bring.” 

Immediately the fat was in the fire. The case of the 
Japanese might be all that Mr. Hughes had said it was; the 
danger to Pacific peace might be as real as the secretary of 
state had indicated; principles of international dealings 
might be what they pleased—no outsider was going to 
threaten the United States about any matter whatsoever! 
With but four dissenting votes a senate that has been ham- 
strung for months rushed to pass the bill, exclusion clause 
The voice of the press applauded the patriotic 
frenzy. Only an occasional person here and there, raised 
a note of protest. The bill goes to the President for ap- 
proval, with a warning from party leaders that veto means 
the certain loss of the votes of three Pacific coast states 
next November, and certain elements are ready to celebrate 
the passing from public life of Mr. Hughes. Mr. Hughes, 
however, may not pass. 


and all. 


The most sinister fact in the situation thus created is the 
way in which it has been seized upon by the jingo press. 
Thus, the Chicago Tribune openly welcomes this as a pre- 
text that may lead to a war with Japan at a time when the 
United States is in a position to defeat that country with 
the greatest ease. After professing the usual friendliness 
for Japan, this paper goes ahead to say that the Japanese 
either cannot or will not “see the problem as we see it.” 
Either way, trouble. For if they cannot there is an irre- 
pressible conflict, and if they will not they are trying to pick 
The danger, brought about by pacifism, accord- 
ing to this paper, is that the United States may not prepare 
her armed forces so as to strike Japan at the most oppor- 
tune moment and so enforce her will by war. Thus is the 
doctrine of preparedness, incessantly preached by that jour- 
nal, confessed to be, in reality, the method by which a nation 
may pick its own time for such wars as seem to it desirable. 


a quarrel. 


What were the alternatives to the action of congress? 
There might have been a renewal of the gentlemen’s agree- 
ment. It does not seem that the entry of only a few 
hundred Japanese a year should seriously endanger the 
stability of our republic. But if this is not the case, the 
agreement could have been, after negotiation, altered to 
make the restrictions even more drastic. Or, if the nation 
demands a law specifically mentioning the Japanese, the 
ratio—such as that in the Johnson bill—might have been 
made such as to amount to virtual exclusion, but without 
specifically placing the Japanese in a different category from 
other peoples. Or a different bill, such as that suggested 
by Dr. Gulick of the Federal Council of Churches, might 
have been drawn up, placing the quotas on the basis of 
actual assimilation in the past, and again, without racial 
discrimination, reducing the actual Japanese quota to next 
tonothing. All these things might have been done. Instead, 
we have played into the hands of a man like Senator Phelan 
of California who, in opposing the suggestions of Secretary 
Hughes and the Federal Council, boldly declared that no 
“quota” law was a possibility, since any quota, however 
small, would be equivalent to a recognition of Japanese 
racial equality, which was the real point at issue. 

The government is, to all intents, throwing away the 
tconomic argument upon which, alone, a case for Japanese 
(xclusion that might commend itself to the Christian con- 
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science has been built. When we say that we will not secure 
this exclusion by a method of quotas, but will insist upon 
the one method that will allow no suggestion of any recog- 
nition of racial equality, we thereby make the issue an 
avowedly racial one. In doing this, we slap the awakening 
east in the face. Our action in denying citizenship to Hin- 
dus last year has been published throughout Asia as evi- 
dence of the hollowness of our Christian pretensions. Our 
action now, coming on top of our previous exclusion of 
other brown and yellow men, will be taken as evidence of 
our determination to push the racial issue to its bitterest 
limits. 

All the orient is awakening to a resentment against this 
sort of racial discrimination that is bound to have a pro- 
found effect within the next few decades. Japan has been 
awake for some time, and of her pride of race and nation 
we have already had abundant evidence. For the Japanese 
now to make more threats after the manner of the Hanihara 
letter will be at once futile and unwise, for it will merely 
confirm the United States in our present ugly and belliger- 
ent mood. We see no course for Japan, if the United States 
is determined to go ahead along this line, but to bow to our 
action for the time being. However, there is no use fooling 
ourselves concerning the mood in which this bowing will 
take place. It will be formal; not of the spirit. Mr. 
Hughes is perfectly right in saying that, by this single act, 
we will have wiped out most of om deposit of good-will in 
the far east. By this single act, we will have done more to 
drive all the oriental peoples into one another’s arms for a 
future pan-racial course of action than all the agitators agi- 
tating for the next century could have done. By this single 
act, we will have stored up wrath against a day of wrath. 
That is what the action impending at Washington means on 
the other side of the Pacific. 


Words, But No Deeds 


OTH THOSE WHO HATE WAR and believe it 

is preventable, and those who believe it is inevitable 
and glorify it, are intently watching the efforts of Christian 
groups in all parts of the land to put the church in a strong 
anti-war position. The devotees of the war tradition are 
profoundly apprehensive at the discovery of a far more 
widespread, substantial and determined body of anti-war 
conviction than was imagined when the now famous thirty- 
eight students at Northwestern University indicated that 
should another war emerge there was, in their belief, a 
better course to pursue than to fight. The patrioteers see 
the peace movement coming to self-expression at so many 
and such respectable spots that they begin to see the folly 
of fabricating flag-hissing falsehoods, instigating social 
ostracism against student pacifists and affecting to trace 
connection between current peace sentiments and the awful 
third internationale. There are actually signs that the war 
criers are willing to argue the case. This is all to the good, 
and such advances will be met in the best of grace by the 
advocates of peace. 

No less intently, however, are all peace lovers scanning 
the resolutions now being passed by many Christian bodies. 
In addition to the courageous stand taken by groups of 
students in many colleges, notable action has been taken 
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by the Methodist Council of Cities at its Pittsburgh meet- 
ing, by the Methodist New York East conference, by the 
Chicago Presbyterian ministers, by the Madison, Wisconsin, 
presbytery, and by the Chicago Congregational ministers, to 
name only a few. Evidently disillusionment has come upon 
the minds of great numbers of our churchmen with respect 
to our helplessness in the presence of the things that cause 
war, and with respect, therefore, to our responsibility to- 
Of the bold action taken by the dis- 
Methodist 
already expressed a hearty and grateful opinion. 


ward the war evil. 
tinguished gathering at Pittsburgh we have 
The two 
notable recent pronouncements are those of the Chicago 
Presbyterian and the Chicago Congregational ministers. 
The text of the former was published in The Christian 
Century of last week. That of the latter consists of the 
reaffirmation of the substance of the resolution adopted by 
the last National Council of the denomination. It is some- 
what heartening to have any sort of anti-war resolution 
passed by representative moral leaders in this hour of paci- 


And 
we desire that the public may take from these expressions 


fist-baiting and the recrudescence of the war spirit. 


whatever encouragement it may extract from them. But it 
is a duty to look into the words with some care and not be 
carried away by the mere unction of their phrasing. 

In the Congregational ministers’ resolution we can find 
no hopeful or promising note of intelligent leadership what- 
ever. The resolution sets forth that “war as a method 
of settling international disputes or achieving national aspi- 
rations is both unnecessary and anti-Christian,” and _ re- 
affirms the faith that Christ’s way of thought and life is 
sufficient to and lead the 
It declares that 
there is a special obligation upon the church of Christ “to 


overcome the causes of war 


nations into a life of cooperative peace. 


organize and prepare for peace, to engage at once with all 
its power in a campaign of education against war as a 
method and in favor of other methods of settling disputes, 
to diminish among people the disposition to resort to force, 
to bring the people to the conviction that war is wrong 
and to develop the will for peace.” All this sounds dead 
in earnest. But nobody believes that it really is dead in 
earnest. Even the clergymen who voted for such declara- 
tions at the National Council last October or their Chicago 
brethren who have now roundly reaffirmed the declaration, 
If they had 
meant to do anything about it, they could not have done 


do not really mean to do anything about it. 


less than announce that as for themselves as ministers they 
proposed never again to bless the thing which they here 
declare to be “unchristian.” These ministers no more in- 
tended to do anything about war than did the Federal 
Council which called war the “world’s chief collective sin,” 
or any of the other religious gatherings which for two 
generations have been using words of equal eloquence. War 


We do 


not like to use the term cant in connection with the action 


flourishes in the atmosphere of such resolutions. 


of any representative and sincere group of Christian pastors, 
and we must not use it, but we will say that in general the 
church is contenting itself with words when the time calls 
for deeds. 

In the report of this action, the press emphasizes the fact 
that it was unanimous. Who can find 
any objectionable word or statement in it? But the fact 
is that every remedy proposed by these resolutions—‘“to 


No doubt it was so. 
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organize and prepare for peace,” “ 
of education against war,” “ 
resort to force,” “ 


” 46 


to engage in a campaign 
to diminish the disposition to 
to bring the people to the conviction that 
to develop the will for peace”—is impos- 
sible of effective application to the body social until war js 
made an outlaw. A generation ago, the church found that 
the preaching of temperance was being neutralized by the 
presence of the legalized saloon, which was creating drunk- 
ards as fast as the temperance forces could save them, 
Not until the church centered its conscience and its power 
upon the outlawing of the saloon did the hope of emancipa- 
tion from the drink evil become imaginable. The war sys- 
tem, like the old-time saloon, stands within the law. Its 
operations under the protection of law produce results the 
exact opposite of those unctuous sounding purposes to 
which the Congregational ministers dedicate themselves— 
and produce them faster than the Christian forces can pos- 
sibly counteract them. There is no salvation from war in 
continuing to mouth eloquent and pious platitudes of that 
sort, and the hour has struck when men who think into the 
core of the issue should be ashamed to vote for innocuous 
and sterile resolutions which neither imply action by them- 
selves nor throw the burden of definite action upon those 
who represent them in places of authority and trust. 
The Presbyterian resolution goes further. It has the 
virtue of being a fresh formulation, constructed to meet 
the present situation which has become appreciably 
more acute in the six months since Congregationalism 
met in National Council. The Chicago Presbyterian 
ministers ask the General Assembly “to take cognizance 
of the present world situation with respect to warlike 
movements and preparations, and to make such de- 
clarations and take such steps as willrepresent the mind of 
the church against ... the entire war system.” It reaches 
its climax in requesting the General Assembly “to pledge 
our cooperation with other churches and with forward- 
looking men everywhere in a crusade for the swift out- 
lawry of war by international agreement.” Here one 
feels the sense of intelligent orientation. These minis- 
ters seem to see a specific goal and they call upon their 
denomination to join with all who will join with them 


war is wrong, 


in a crusade to persuade the states of the world to out- 
law war. Their action puts Chicago Presbyterianism in 
the company of the Methodist Council of Cities in re- 
spect of the directness of their purpose and the specific 
character of their aim. 

Yet there is a profound difference. For after all, the 
Presbyterian resolution, while far ahead of the Congre- 
gational, consists of words only. There is no deed in it. 
The Methodist resolution was the announcement of a 
deed. It requested the General Conference “to inform 
the government that our church can take no part in 
any movement toward war.” This was its way of cast- 
ing its vote for excommunication. It is hardly possible 
that even so pacific a nation as our own can be brought 
to the outlawry decision by a merely wordy attempt to 
stir up public sentiment. War penetrates and controls 
our national life to such depths that its clutch will hardly 
be released by a bombardment of words. We are ex- 
pecting too much if we hope that the state will be 
awakened from its ages-long obsession of war except 
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by some mighty deed. No power within the state is able 
to perform a deed of the requisite magnitude save the 
church of Jesus Christ. The state must be told not 
only that the church believes that war is unchristian, 
but that the church will not lend its auspices and bless- 
ing to another war. The state cannot fight—no modern 
state can fight—without the help of the church. In this 
matter of abolishing war the church has the power of 
the keys. But it cannot exercise this power by words 
only. It can unlock the gateway to peace only by em- 
bodying its convictions in action. 

One cannot help wondering why the Presbyterian 
resolution could go so far and not go farther. How can 
these churchmen ask the state to outlaw war unless 
they are willing to excommunicate war? War has no 
place at the altars of the Christian religion. Why should 
not a church that is willing to use the words of out- 
lawry back up its words with the solemn deed of ex- 
communication? The sure way to “the swift outlawry 
of war by international agreement” is for the church 
to excommunicate war by the commandment of God. 


The Power of the Air 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


SPAKE UNTO the Porter in the Pullman Car, saying, 
The Farmers have been having an Hard Time. 

And he said, Is they having the Boll Weevil in these 
parts ? 

And I said, In this region Cotton is not king, but Corn, 
and the prices have been low and labor hath been high. 
Therefore doth the farmer lament. 
of the poor farmers, and not rob them of anything that is 


I would be considerate 


theirs except in case of dire need. 

And he said, Yessir. 

And I said, I think any one of these farmers could spare 
a Carload of Fresh Air and not impoverish the farmer. 

And he said, Is it getting a little close in here, sir? 

And I said, The air is so abundant out of doors, I 
behold it at play in sheer wantonness. There is more of it 
than knoweth what to do with itself. Some of it would 
like to get in here and get warm. 

And he opened the ventilators, and the passengers that 
were dull, and uninterested in life, began to live anew. 

Now this have I witnessed also in Publick Assemblies, 
even in the House of God, that folk are desperately afraid 
of breathing any air that hath not been breathed already by 
a Large Number of People. 

Wherefore do I understand why it is that the Devil is 
called in Holy Writ the Prince of the Power of the Air. 
For the Devil is not the lord of fresh air, for that is as the 
breath of God, and giveth life and vigor. But air that hath 
been breathed until there hath been squeezed out of it all 
that can give life, and forced into it nearly everything that 
ought not to be taken into Human Lungs, that is the air 
which the Devil ruleth. 

And I say unto all Sextons and Janitors and Porters and 
Ushers, Whatever other duties ye have, fail not of this, to 
give unto the sons and daughters of God the clean, pure air 
of heaven, that it may enter their lungs and give life unto 
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their blood, and make them capable of thought and of the 
knowledge of the Truth. The Husbandman will not miss 
it from his farm, though the Railway Trains take it away by 
Carloads, and if it be taken into Synagogues and places of 
assembly, there is more of it, all the way to Medicine Hat. 

For the Word of God speaketh nowhere otherwise of the 
Spirit of man than as the Wind or Breath of God, giving 
unto him life and power. Wherefore, having read this 
Parable, open thy windows toward Jerusalem and thank 
God for Fresh Air, and see that thou eat up a great deal 
of it. 


VERSE 


Mary 


CAN IT BE that I who yesterday 
Was but a common girl with common cares, 
Drawing cool water from the little well, 
And joining with the children at their play, 
The blessed one of God am called today? 
O little world, how far away you seem, 
More dim and shadowy than is a dream, 
And I myself, familiar-strange as you. 


Today I face a mountain, watch a sea 
Outflood a still and shallow little pool. 

My life has grown too great for me to hold! 
O little world I know, come close to me, 

With all your dear familiarity ! 

Too strange it seems that one so great as He 
Should be so intimately near to me, 

Should lie so near my quickened beating heart. 


Sometimes when storms are gathering, there breaks 

Mysterious light from out the low-hung sky, 

Gleaming awhile on hill and field and tree, 

And all the landscape to strange splendor wakes, 

And each familiar form new aspect takes; 

So now it seems to me. My life is lit 

With a strange radiance, and as I sit, 

I hear again those wondrous words, deep-echoing. . . 
WINIFRED CRAMP. 


Reveille! 


; i I heard a robin sing! And then— 
With bugles sounding clear upon the breeze— 

I saw Spring’s pageant pass beneath the trees, 
And dreamed of Vikings, pioneers, and ten 
Souled Galahad. These spoke to me again. 

O soul, awake! and seek the open seas, 

Those shining isles, the fair Hesperides ; 

For Spring is God’s fresh gift of youth to men! 
This is the month the Wanderlust takes hold 

Of sluggish hearts and stirs the leaping blood 
To action, deeds heroic, ventures bold! 

Be brave then, heart, and strong to face the flood. 
Quick! Draw thy galleys down and take the spray, 
Sailing onward—far out beyond the bay! 

FRANKLIN Henry REEVES. 








Farrar and Papin 


By Frank R. Shipman 


IFTY YEARS AGO, on the Monday before Easter, 

Dean Farrar finished his Life of Christ. The book 
was published, and at once it went through a number of 
editions. It was a welcome book to English and American 
readers. Neander’s “life” had been read—in English— 
for thirty years. It was a noble work, but it was obliged 
to say, with Jeremiah, “I am pained at the very heart 
because of the alarm of war.” He had set himself to defend 
the faith against the rationalism of his time, and his book 
lives in the atmosphere of contention. Edersheim’s Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah had preceded Farrar’s 
by eleven years. Like a body all wrapped in bathrobe and 
blankets and mufflers, it was swathed in antiquarian Jewish 
learning. When one reached the body finally, it was found 
to be inspired by a deeply devout sentiment ; but the unwind- 
ing process demanded an unusual interest in oriental cus- 
toms. So then came Farrar. If a young reader today is 
puzzled at the enthusiasm which he once excited, such an 
one must remember that the time was ripe for him. 


WHAT FARRAR SIGNIFIED 


As for the elderly reader, returning for a semi-centennial 
visit to the book which stirred him years ago, he too has 
a surprise waiting for him. He has remembered this Life 
of Christ for its kindling illustrations drawn from all his- 
tory, for its vivid rhetoric, for its breadth and yet its evan- 
gelical tone. He has thought of the book as consisting alto- 
gether of these things in a continuous moving picture. He 
is astonished to find that they were not continuous, that they 
were more like purple patches. The book, which once seemed 
like a literary visitant of the skies, now takes its place in a 
regular line of succession. 

The English headmaster, unlike Edersheim, did not care 
much for Torah and for Talmud ; but he respected them and 
put them in his footnotes, of which there were more than 
one could have remembered. He did not feel, as Neander 
had felt, that his one task was to give Schleiermacher’s 
answer to Strauss’ Leben Jesu; but he desired like his 
predecessor to meet squarely the problems raised by such 
newcomers as biblical criticism, psychology, and vague ideas 
of evolution. He met them with a seriousness which today 
seems almost dullness. The existence of these passages had 
been entirely forgotten by his youthful reader of the nine- 
teenth century. Did the youthful reader skip them or did 
he find them satisfying answers to his dawning doubts? 
Memory sheds no light upon the point. 

One may infer from what has been said that Farrar’s 
Life of Christ was prevented from being literature by 
these injections into it of commentary and theology. The 
inference is a correct one, and a further intrusive element 
was his large use of Bible quotations. As a liberal of his 
time, Dean Farrar contended against the “proof-text” treat- 
ment of the Bible, but as a child of his time he continued 
to use it a good deal. Therefore the real flow of his story 
was impeded by rocks and boulders belonging to three 
orders of formation. 
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When, however, one has overlooked these obstacles to the 
river’s smooth current, there is much remaining which justi- 
fied the delight which the book called out a half-century 
ago. Educated English gentleman that he was, Farrar pos- 
sessed that wealth of historical and literary culture which js 
the wonder and envy of Americans who had thought them. 
selves educated. His pages upon the temptation of Jesus 
contained references to Augustine, the crusades, Milton, 
St. Francis of Assissi, the catacombs, Orpheus, Bunyan, 
Shakespeare, St. Bernard, Wordsworth, Bishop Andrewes, 
Tiberius, Pliny, the fabled Erinnyes—a glowing galaxy; 
and, while these flashes of a wide culture distracted one 
no doubt from a sincere sense of a great deep of our 
Lord’s struggle with seductive evil, yet they were a relief 
after prolonged studies of Edersheim’s favorite sand-bar- 
rens, the Misnah, the Talmuds, and the Josephta. Then, 
besides, there was Farrar’s rhetoric, sometimes altogether 
charming. The untraveled reader of 1880 took less pleas- 
ure in the stereopticon pictures of the time than he did in 
Farrar’s word-pictures. “The lake (Galilee) still lies un- 
changed in the bosom of the hills, reflecting every varying 
gleam of the atmosphere like an opal set in emeralds; the 
waters are still as beautiful in their clearness as when the 
boat of Peter lay rocking on their ripples, and Jesus gazed 
into their crystal depths.” Passages like that—and there 
was more of it, quite as lovely as that—were winning land- 
scapes along the stream of the author’s thought; while then 
a little farther a scene of a different mood would unfold 
itself. This was a bit of spiritual or moral exhortation ; and 
Farrar was no mean preacher, sincere and sane, and con- 
genial to Anglo-Saxon consciences. 


PAPINI’S LITERARY PURPOSE 


Yet who reads Farrar today? Whoever does, probably 
does not read Papini. Just as Farrar had his predecessors, 
so he has had lineal successors; but Papini is not one of 
them. David Smith’s In the Days of His Flesh is one 
of them. This is a soberly reverent book, quietly apprecia- 
tive, acutely aware of scholastic problems, more or less 
heavily clothed in its own learning. Such books are unlike 
the exuberant, darting, dashing, forever speeding Italian, 
learned but fond of making a public mock of learning, car- 
ing not a whit for what he ought to believe, carried headlong 
on a wave of enthusiasm for what he wants to believe, 
imaginative, sympathetic, divining, emotional, symbolic, 
arriving at beautiful truths—though they are not always to 
be found just where he thinks they are. 

It will scarcely be believed, but Papini gives no footnotes. 
It is a still greater wonder that, having no notes at the foot, 
he has not yielded to a temptation to lift them from the 
foot to the middle of his page and ruin the page. He will 
have his Life of Christ to be literature, whatever else it 
may not be. 

There are some grave disadvantages about being a Roman 
Catholic, but there are also some advantages. One of these 
is that you do not have to blast out a cellar-hole to find the 
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solid facts. One has a “rock” all ready for him. Papini’s 
hook does not begin with a study of the “sources.” One 
catches his breath at the swift start: 


Jesus was born in a stable, a real stable. A real stable is 
the house, the prison of the animals who work for man. The 
poor, old stable of Christ’s old, poor country is only four rough 
walls, a dirty pavement, a roof of beams and slate. It is dark, 
reeking. The only clean thing in it is the manger where the 
owner piles the hay and fodder. The filthiest place in the 
world was the first room of the only Pure Man ever born of 
woman. 


NO SCHOLASTIC FIGHTING 


No one will deny that that is a vivid first picture; more 
interesting than a discourse on “Q” and “Mark”; more 


interesting than an attempt to prove that the Bethlehem 
stable was actually a nice place and more comfortable than 
the Bethlehem inn. But the apprehensive reader may still 
suspect that there is going to be some hard scholastic fight- 
ing farther on. If he fears it, he is destined to be relieved. 
If he hopes for it, he is bound to be disappointed. There is 
one passage in which Papini expresses the opinion that the 
story of the cursing of the barren fig-tree is really one of 
Jesus’ miracles misunderstood. Apart from that, here is the 
way in which, once for all, he vaults over scepticism regard- 
ing the miracles: 


And the epileptics, who writhe in the dust, their faces twisted 
in a set spasm, the froth on their lips; those possessed of devils 
who howl among the ruined tombs, evil dogs of the night, 
disconsolate; the paralytics, trunks which have just enough 
feeling left to suffer, dead bodies inhabited by an imprisoned 
and suppliant soul; and the blind, the awful blind, shut up 
from their birth in the night—foretaste of the blackness of the 
tomb—stumbling in the midst of the fortunate men who go 
their way freely, the terrified blind, who walk with their heads 
held high, their eyes staring, as if the light could reach them 
from the depths of the infinite; the blind, for whom the world 
is only a series of more or less harsh surfaces, among which 
they grope; the blind, eternally alone, who know the sun only 
by its warmth, by the heat on their bodies! How could Jesus 
answer ‘No’ to such wretchedness? A miracle is an attribute 
of faith, and his faith is infinite, and that of the believers very 
great. 


NO DOUBTS AS TO MIRACLES 


The passage is almost too terrible to quote ; but it may be 
quoied in order to suggest that a writer with that agonized 
sympathy was not likely to prose and quibble long with 
doults of the miracles. 

Perhaps it is an accident that two Roman Catholics— 
calling Renan a Roman Catholic—have written the modern 


“lives” of Jesus Christ which are most free and joyous; 
yet it may not be an accident. Both writers as little boys 
knelt beside their mothers before statues of the benignant 
Christ, they worshipped surrounded by symbols of his utter- 
most passion for men. At any rate it is a relief to get away 
in Papini’s book from the declamations of modernism and 
the tiresomeness of fundamentalism, to get away to some- 
thing back of either. 
The sermon on the mount is the greatest proof of the right 

of men to exist in the infinite universe. 

A ringing sentence like that is worth pages of fundamen- 
talist-modernist debates. 


Then there are the scores of lesser sentences, picturesque 


and dramatic, in which the incidents of the gospel story 
gain new vividness. 


And Lazarus came forth, stumbling. 

Jesus, having wiped the tears from his eyes, broke his bread 
and drank his wine as if this day were like any other day. 

He stepped upon the water as on the grass of a meadow. 


The parables are imaginative comments on the sermon on 
the mount. 


The father of the prodigal never felt himself more father 
than at this moment. 


The Pharisee prayed, erect like a man who feels himself in 
his own house. 


Judas had the thirty pieces of silver on his person wrapped 
tightly so that they would not clink. 

Too long to quote where one would so like to quote, are 
such beautiful passages as the version of the parable of the 
prodigal son, the story of the woman who washed the feet 
of Jesus, and the stories of the transfiguration and the 
Lord’s supper. 


ITALIAN IMAGINATION 


One reluctant to admire this book might concede that 
there is in it a wealth of Italian imagination, sentiment and 
fervor, but would urge that there is little thought in it. 
There is more thought in it than the luxuriance of imagina- 
tion allows us to realize easily. Papini is a modern thinker 
in his hatred of war and force and in his lack of respect for 
those earthly governments which still looked so respectable 
in 1874. Dean Farrar, that decorous English liberal, stood 
bewildered before the third great temptation in the wilder- 
ness. The kingdoms of the earth looked to him so worthy! 
But Giovanni Papini, who has lived through the tumult 
of war and is living in the tumult of peace, sees things 
better. 

The offer of the kingdom of the earth must have seemed 
horrible to him, and still more the price that Satan asked. 
Satan has the right to offer what is his. The kingdoms of the 
earth are founded on force and maintained with deceit. They 
are Satan’s own country, they are his Paradise regained. Satan 
sleeps every night on the pillows of the powerful. They pay 


material tribute to him, and give him daily offerings in thought 
and deed. 


But let us end with a passage of lingering beauty : 


In weddings Jesus saw more than a mere festival. Marriage 
is the supreme effort of the youth of man to conquer Fate 
with love, with the union of two affections, with the joining of 
two loving youths. It is the affirmation of a double faith in 
life, in the continuity and stability of life. The man who mar- 
ries is a hostage in the hands of human society. Making him- 
self the head of a new society and father of a new generation, 
he frees himself while he professes to bind himself. Marriage 
is a promise of happiness and an acceptance of suffering. Illu- 
sion and conscience have their part in it. In the shadow of 
tragedy, which sends over the future a trembling hope of joy, 
is the heroic and holy greatness of marriage, which can not be 
dispensed with, and yet, in the light of selfish reason, should 
not be accepted. Who has ever seen, except in this case, a 
condemnation so eagerly longed for? 


No, the English churchman wrote nothing like that. Yet 
in the end blood will tell with the American reader of Eng- 
lish descent. A little weary of sentiment, and a little tired 
of fluency, he asks himself what it is that he is wanting; 
and then he lays down Papini and, before he goes outdoors, 
just glances at a page of the well-bred Farrar, brother of 
his blood. 


y 











The Scepticism of Jesus 


By Frederick 





“And He answered and said unto them, Why?—” Matthew xxv. 3. 


HERE IS NO NOBLER word in all the language 

than the word “why?” If we were to forbid children 
to use it we should condemn them to live forever in the dark 
cave of ignorance. If the human race has made progress, 
it has been mainly because, after its observation of any 
phenomenon, it has asked, Why? It is a noble word, which 
belongs to us from the cradle to the grave. Why do we 
sometimes assume that there can come a period in a man’s 
life, perhaps when he has reached middle age, when, with- 
out any further questionings, he shall settle down in a con- 
Why do we 


seem to suggest that there are some subjects, and religion 


ventional way and cease asking questions? 


most of all, so sacred, that it is impious to use this word 
“why” concerning them? We have stressed faith, discoun- 
tenanced inquiry, and condemned denial. This morning | 
want to plead for a right kind of scepticism, and will carry 
the challenge into the most sacred realm by associating it 
with our thought of Jesus. 


A NOBLE WORD 


The word “sceptic,” in its original meaning, is a noble 
word. It comes from the Greek skeptikos, which means a 
thoughtful, reflective person. Its verbal form is skeptes- 
thai, which means “to look carefully, to look about, to view, 
to consider.” ‘The fact is, no real faith can be dissevered 
from scepticism. The one is the obverse, and the other the 
reverse, side of the same thing. The sword of faith is 
double-edged. Upon one edge there is, as it were, written 
“IT believe,” and along the other edge, “I believe not.” No 
man truly believes unless he also disbelieves what is con- 
trary to his belief, and the sword of faith is never potent 
unless, with its returning sweep, it cuts with the opposite 
edge of its unbelief. 

1 ask you this morning to think for a few moments about 
the scepticism of Jesus. He is the most elusive of person- 
alities and, doubtless for that reason, the most fascinating. 
When 


we stress the similarities we are startled by the differences, 


He seems so like ourselves and yet he is different. 


and when we stress the differences we know not what to 
do with the similarities. When we assert the godhood of 
Jesus we are apt to lose sight of his manhood. When we 
protest his manhood we are in peril of losing sight of his 
godhood, Yet it remains true that we have no surer way 
of coming to the understanding of his mind than to think 
of him in much the same way as we think of other men. 
There never was so close an observer of human life and 
human nature as Jesus. His discourses, as they have come 
down to us, and doubtless they are but fragmentary, give 
to us a clearer picture of the life of his own time than all 
the existing ancient writings have been able to do. There 
seems to be no nook or cranny in the human mind which 
he has not explored. Laughter and tears, joy and sorrow, 


riches and poverty, health and disease, the bridal and the 
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tomb, the scenes of the street and the field, the little children 
uttering their challenges to their comrades in their play, 
The jobless man, waiting for work in the market-place ; the 
Pharisee who made the public street a place of parade for 
the sanctities of the soul. The indoor scenes: the woman, 
so anxious about her dough and her baking; the other 
woman, seeking eagerly for her lost coin. Or, in the bigger 
homes, the vanity of the guests, as they sought for places 
of honor at the table; the faithful and unfaithful servants, 
the reckless son, the petulant elder brother, the waiting 
father ; the friends, so glibly made in the hour of prosper- 
ity and so easily lost again. Then the scenes of the field or 
seashore: the sower and the reaper, the shepherd seeking 
his lost sheep, the fishermen toiling at their nets. The over- 
ambitious builder, the king who finds himself confronted 
by enemies stronger than himself, the ostentatious saint 
making capital out of his alms-giving, and the timid, secre- 
tive widow woman slipping her costly trifle into the treas- 
ury, hoping she has not been observed ; the exultation of the 
pearl-seeker over a rare find, the evil neighbor sowing tares 
in the wheat-field. These, and a thousand other things, 
Jesus uses to point a story, to shape a parable, to inculcate 
a lesson. His epigrams and apologues are among the bright- 
est gems in literature. He tells his story so well! His 
spear-point is always directed at the very heart of the thing. 
The short story writers of our own time might well go to 
school with Jesus. There is never a superfluous word; you 
are never sidetracked. He can compress a world of mean- 
ing into a few sentences. Verily every word that ever passed 
his lips appears to have been the product of the closest 
observation and the most careful analysis. 
JESUS THE OBSERVER 

And he is just as close an observer in the realm of nature, 
in field or sea or sky, among plants or living creatures. The 
raven on the wing, the eagle in its eyrie, the gliding shining 
fish in shoals in the water or tumbling over one another in 
the nets of the fisherman, the sower going forth to sow. 
Many people had seen the sower at his work, but few had 
watched him so closely as Jesus. See how he scatters the 
seeds with his hands; look at those brown particles falling 
on and bouncing along the hard track through the corn- 
field. See how the birds swoop down upon them and snatch 
them away. Lo, here some have fallen among thorns (there 
will be a poor fate for them!) the thorns will choke them. 
And see here how other seed falls into the ground and will 
soon be covered up. Then the mystery of growth will 
begin. But he must have come that way again for he 
noticed that some seeds had quickly germinated, their tender 
blades had pushed away the sods. Why? Why grow they 
there more rapidly than here? Ah! they have fallen in 
shallow ground. Underneath them is the rock, above them 
is the sun. The blazing heat from above has warmed the 
rock beneath and, in the oven between, see how they have 
grown, but they will not last very long. He must have 
come by later again, for see, why is it that fertility has 
varied? Here they have brought forth thirty fold, there 
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twice as abundantly, and yonder again three times as much 
—Why? 


complex of influences has altered the results of the sowing. 


Some difference in the soil, doubtless; some 


Ah! see the fox making for his secret lair, and note the 
cunning nest the birds have built. Aye, “the foxes have 
holes and the birds have nests, but I—where shall I lay my 
head?” So close an observer is Jesus. Did anybody ever 
listen more eagerly to a traveller’s tale, were any ears more 
widely open to the snatches of conversation along the street ? 
How those keen, observant eyes of his patiently probed 
into the secrets of things, flashing their messages back to 
that reflective analytical brain! 

He must have been the closest student of literature and 
the most careful listener to the disputations of the Scribes. 
There were not many books in the days of Jesus. There 
were more than later in the dark ages, but they were costly. 
A single roll like that of the prophet Isaiah would have 
cost a small fortune to people whose average wage was a 
penny a day. Nota house in all Nazareth, or perhaps in all 
Judea, would have had a full copy of the Old Testament, 
and not even a synagogue perhaps, unless in Alexandria, 
where you might have read it in its entirety. All the quota- 
tions by Jesus from the Old Testament are from memory, 
many of them, doubtless, he had never seen with his eyes. 
How he must have listened to those endless disputations 
He was so quiet 
How he sifts the 


among the Scribes and the Pharisees. 
among the throng, but so perceptive. 
wheat from the chaff; how he seems always to go down 
to the very root of the matter, pondering over the inter- 
minable arguments which he has heard on one side or 
another, until he can say, “All the law is contained in this 
one word.” Verily, if scepticism means to look about, to 
look carefully, to see, to consider, was there ever a sceptic 
like Jesus? 
A VILLAGE DISTURBER 

And do you doubt that the people who knew him best 
were troubled about him? 
been. Did she find more comfort in James and Joses and 


How anxious must Mary have 
her daughters than in this son of mystery? How long were 
the periods of silence that fell upon him, how abstracted he 
seemed so often! Even perhaps in the carpenter’s shop 
Mary may have said to him, “My son, what are you doing, 


’ 


what are you looking at?” He was not looking at the thing 


he was making; he was rather looking through it. He saw 
that wood when it was in the tree; he saw the folk who 
wanted it fashioned into an article for daily use; he saw 
the clash of interests that made it a thing of human signifi- 
cance; he saw its influence upon character. You cannot 
fashion a table or a chair without in some degree also fash- 
ioning yourself. 

And how those neighbors of his must have watched him 
and talked about him. What a “Thrums” Nazareth must 
have been! How those women discussed him, as he passed 
along the street, so strange he was, so deeply religious, yet 
not punctilious in his keeping of the Sabbath; and did you 
ever see him clad in sack-cloth on fast days, or did ye mark, 
when they were chanting or mumbling their prayers in the 
synagogue, how his voice was silent? No doubt he is reli- 
gious more than commonly, but with no touch of the Naza- 
rite about him. He has no quarrel with the world or with 


life, no touch of the recluse. What questions he asks of 
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the teachers, what horrifying questions! Why, we have 
heard him criticize Moses himself ! 

Was there ever so disturbing a personality as Jesus in the 
village of his upbringing? How many godly neighbors 
sorrowed over him, and how many zealous teachers prayed 
Who knows 
what Mary thought in the silent hours of the night? 


that he might be brought safely into the fold. 


wHy? 
When he begins his ministry, mark how his words are 
Almost half of the 
discourses of Jesus, as they have come down to us, are 


punctuated with this word “Why?” 


challenges of the orthodoxies of his own day. 

“Why are ye so anxious about the morrow as that ye 
cannot enjoy today?” 

“Why do ye see so clearly the little sins of your brethren, 
but perceive not the great sins which are your own?” 

“Why do ye make the Sabbath a day of gloom, instead 
of a day of rejoicing ?” 

“Why do ye call upon men to fast when the bridegroom 
and the bridal hour are nigh?” 

“Why callest thou me good?” using an absolute term in a 
merely complimentary way. 

“Why do ye not of yourselves judge what is right? Know 
ye not that all the sacred scrolls that lie in the synagogue are 
not so sacred as the word that is written on your own 
heart ?” 

“Why do ye make the market-place a place of parade for 
the sanctities of the soul?” 

“Why do you think it pious to dress in sombre robes and 
wear your hair long?” 

“Why do you not read Moses, for Moses spoke of me?” 

“Why do you dare to supplant the word of Moses by your 
own traditions ?” 

“Why should Moses himself impose a burden upon men 
when God meant them to be free?” 

“Why do you go about to kill me when I only tell you the 
truth?” 

One day, in the terrible darkness, in the most awful hour 
of his life, you hear his voice ring out again, breaking its 
way out of the blackness—‘“*My God! My God! why hast 
thou forsaken me?” 

This is the scepticism of Jesus, the most reflective, care- 
fully considering, challenging, daring soul the world has 


seen. 


BELIEVER AND SCEPTIC 
What is the meaning of it all? I hear you say in the 
silence of your hearts, “Ah, yes, but in spite of all you say, 
Jesus was not a sceptic, he was the great believer.” Ex- 
actly! but that is my point. The great believer must be and 
ought to be a great sceptic. The quality of his faith is 
decided by the opposition of his faith to its opposites. If 
we may dare to ask ourselves what was the one thing that 
Jesus truly believed, I think we could say, without impiety, 
When they said to him, 
“Lord, teach us to pray, teach us to talk to God as you talk 


it was this, that God is Father. 


to him,” he said to them in a flash, “When ye pray, say, our 
Father.” 
start questions, you create problems, and our trouble has 
as that. we 


Aye, but if you say to God, “our Father,” you 


” 


been not so much that we said not “our Father 
did not dare to see the opposition of the thing we believed 
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to the things that denied it. We have not been strong in 
our unbelief. We have been afraid of it. We thought that 
the world was to be won by faith and forgot that faith had 
a double edge, so that as surely as you say, “I believe,” you 
must say, “I do not believe.” We wanted men so badly to 
say, “I believe,” that we were rather satisfied if we only 
heard that. If we could drive them into our churches as a 
shepherd drives his sheep and hear their voices bleating, 
“I believe, I believe,” we thought we had accomplished 
something. Oh! why? The place where faith is to be 
vindicated is not at the altar, where we address the Father, 
but outside in street and market, where our customs deny 
him. 


TAKING JESUS SERIOUSLY 

There are men of course who say that Jesus lived in a 
very simple time, that it is not possible to take his teachings 
and apply them to the conditions of our own day. They 
point out what is perfectly true, that people lived very sim- 
ple lives in his day; they had scarcely any connections and 
attachments outside their own little land; for long years 
now they had been protected from invasion and had no fear 
of external enemies, and so long as the drought did not 
come they had no great human trouble. They say to us, 
“How can you take the teachings of Jesus, which belong to 
so simple a period, and apply them to the complex condi- 
tions of our own day?” One writer has said with great 
force recently that Jesus was not a sage; he was an optimist. 
He never grew old; he died young, and all his sayings have 
the quality of youth. He did not live long enough to per- 
ceive the slow inertia of providence. He saw the mountain 
tops glistening in the sun; he did not see the long stretches 
of wilderness between the mountains. He saw the kingdom 
coming, he felt it was upon him already; he did not see 
how humanity must learn and unlearn, must advance and 
retreat, before the lofty heights can ever be gained. So they 
would tell us that Jesus was so simple and youthful, and 
lived in such a simple time, that his teachings have no mean- 
ing for us to-day. 

Well, maybe. But at least it is strange that the questions 
Jesus put his finger on are the questions we cannot get rid 
of. At least it is remarkable that, complex as life has become 
in our times, he still speaks with authority. Indeed he could 
scarcely have spoken differently from what he did had he 
lived in London rather than Nazareth. This great word of 
his, “Our Father,” is the crucial word. Cease to believe 
that and you may wander where you will, there will not be 
many moral questions left. But say “Our Father,” and you 
had better gird on your armor, polish your breast-plate, 
sharpen your sword, for if you say it with the mind, and 
with the will, and with the heart, you are into the fray, you 
are a combatant, you have joined the forces of the believing 
unbelievers, who challenge customs and conventions, whose 
spirit acts as a ferment in the mass of human society, and 
will not be quietened until the whole is leavened. 

Ordinary scepticism is a poor enough thing. That a man 
should say, “I do not understand,” or “I will not believe 
what I do not understand,” is a very poor kind of unbelief. 
People have said that always, and they have not been the 
most intelligent people. They avoid the point at issue. To 
bring everything down to the measure of your own under- 
standing would be a calamity, if it were a possibility. That 
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sort of unbelief may be left to take care of itself pretty 
largely, but the false faith, which says it believes and yet 
dares not live as if it believes, that is the church’s weakness. 


Here, Boy! Give Me a Paper! 


By Charles M. Sheldon 


N MY WAY DOWN to my office every morning 

I walk past a news stand. It has all the colors of 

the spectrum plus those of Joseph’s coat. And I often 

stop to look over the display of dailies, printed in several 

languages, the periodicals, weeklies and monthlies, 

decorated with cover designs that are splashes of violet 
and violent art. 

There are dozens of dailies of various political hue 
and cry. Scores of magazines representing sport, 
theaters, movies, medicine, literature, science, society, 
dentistry, art, music, engineering, law, labor, financier- 
ing, autos and dancing. Every profession is represented 
except the Dearborn Independent and that is sold at 
the next corner by a news stand on two legs. The 
printed page in every variety and display, like the 
colored post cards of Ann Hathaway’s cottage posies 
at Stratford-on-Avon, flings its handfuls of type into 
my eye as I stop at the news stand on my way down 
town to my office. 


THE PAPER WANTED 

But there is one printed page I would like to see that 
is not on the news stand and the boy does not have it 
on the street, and that is a daily paper that is thought 
out and edited and printed in the interests of Chris- 
tianity. 

Wait a minute. You don’t understand what I mean 
by this daily. 

I mean a daily owned and controlled by all the 
Protestant church bodies of the United States. An 
interdenominational, non-sectarian, inter-political, in- 
ternational newspaper. 

Do you get that? News-paper. A daily containing 
all the world news, as much as any great New York or 
Chicago daily carries. Not a paper that would be called 
a religious sheet in the sense that it was published to 
tell the reader about church dedications and the con- 
ferences at Winona and Ocean Grove, but a paper that 
told about all the events of human life everywhere. 
But it would do all this in the right proportion, and al- 
ways with the tremendous purpose of informing the 
reader with the fact which he does not now know, that 
Christianity is the greatest constructive force in the 
world, and religion the most interesting and exciting 
experience of the human race. 

There is no such paper in existence. The dailies we 
get from the news stand and the newsboy are not 
Christian dailies. It is a bewildering and astonishing 
fact that Protestantism with its twenty-six million 
church members in America has no voice speaking 
every day for its faith. Every other human energy of 
any importance has some sort of printed page. The 
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biggest thing in the world tries to carry on its business 
with small and unread and financially losing publica- 
tions so uninteresting and narrow that my boy would 
no more read any of them than he would go without 
his healthy dinner. 

We have brains enough and money enough, and J 
hope mutual Christianity enough, to produce and carry 
on a Christian daily supported by Protestantism. It 
would do more to help evangelize the world than all 
the denominational magazines put together. Indeed, 
I am free to confess that from a recent reading of some 
of these controversial church organs I am sick at heart 
over the way some of these sectarian editors break 
retorts and spill acid in their laboratories of chemical 
theology out of which I have never known one drop 
of human kindness or divine love to be distilled. 

“Here, boy! Give me a paper!” 

No, I don’t want that controversial little sheet that 
only the few subscribers take, most of whom are in 
arrears on the creed of Jesus. I don’t want that political 
daily that pads its news columns and emphasizes human 
frailty until I get the vision of a world ten times as 
bad as it really is; don’t give me that jazz number of 
the popular monthly that prints serials that would drive 
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the reader to drink if he had not already got the de- 
lirium tremens from the “continued in our next;” and 
I don’t care for the society or the art, or the literature 
or the reform papers; but here, boy! Give me a paper! 
I mean a Christian daily that prints the news of the 
world, but in the right proportion; a daily that is not 
owned by capital or labor or politics or the advertiser; 
owned and edited by the Protestant church members 
of all the denominations, published simultaneously in 
ten cities of the United States, telling the news of the 
kingdom of God, a voice speaking in the wilderness of 
sin, a voice speaking for the biggest human history 
ever made. 

You don’t have such a paper? Sorry. I want one. 
The Methodists are beginning to talk about starting 
one. They don’t get all they want out of their Advo- 
cates. But I don’t believe they can make a Christian 
daily succeed on a Methodist basis. They don’t, either, 
and some of them are advising starting a Christian 
daily by cooperating with the other denominations. 

That sounds good to me. Why not? Why is Pro- 
testant Christianity voiceless while the printing press 
speaks for everything else? 


Here, boy! Give mea paper! Yes, that one. 


British Table Talk 


London, March 30. 

HE CONGREGATIONAL UNION is to keep its modera- 
tors. At the meeting of the council, held in Bedford, 
there was an overwhelming majority for the principle, and after 
a long and detailed discussion the amended scheme was passed 
with some modifications. It looks as if the fears which were 
entertained had been met; indeed, one member 
Congregationalists thought that it was “Congregationalism for the 
in Council nursery” to insert a proviso that the presence 
of a moderator was not indispensable to make 

an ordination valid. On the whole, I think, the debate has done 
good. It has plainly shown that Congregationalists, the least 
denominational of all Christian folk, are prepared to guard 
jealously their tradition against any attack, even if it is a 
problematic attack. ... The Union set out to raise £500,000 
two years ago. It has still £150,000 to raise, and the last ridge 
below the summit is always the hardest. . .. Among other in- 
teresting facts before the council was the news that the Sunday 
School Hymn-book, which has been long in dock, is to be 
launched shortly. It has been compiled by a very competent 
committee under the leadership of the Rev. Charter Piggott, and 
I believe it will take its place at once amongst the best hymn- 
books. The number of such books increases. Last year we had 
Hymns of the Kingdom, and this year St. Martin’s-in-the Fields 
has prepared a People’s Hymn-Book; and now we are to have 
the new Sunday School Hymn-book prepared for the Congre- 


gationalists. 
SS ¢ «£ 


The Call to 
Intercession 


There are indications that in the Christian church the call 
to intercession is being sounded with a new urgency. The 
Angle-Catholics are engaged upon a prolonged act of interces- 
sion for the soul of this nation. Their witness will not be lost 
upon ethers who are net Catholic. The truth is coming home to 
those whe are Christian im faith, that they are the trustees for 


a life far more mysterious and wonderful than they had imagined. 
To believe in intercession is not more wonderful than to believe 
in the redeeming grace of God in Christ Jesus. These beliefs 
belong to the same world of ideas. They fit in with each other. 
The Christian believer is driven by the sheer logic of his ex- 
perience into the life of intercession. In*the same-connection it 
is noteworthy that there is to be a call to a year of world-wide 
prayer, sounded by the missionary council of the church of 
England, and other missionary assemblies. This will represent 
a serious and sustained endeavor on the part of Christian people 
to bring the needs of the world into the light of the eternal pur- 
pose. Three lines of thought are suggested for those who would 
prepare to cooperate in this year of world-wide prayer: 


1. The unchanging purpose of God. 
2. Stirrings of life in the world. 
3. The trusteeship of the church. 


Do We Talk Too Much 
About Ideals? 


This is a question to which various answers are given by corre- 
spondents in the press. Some urge, with Dr. Jacks, that we talk too 
much and leave ourselves with the fond imagination that we have 
done something by talking about it. Others say that much iteration 
is needed before ideals sink into the minds of men, and that the 
proclaimer of such ideals was never more needed than now. It is an 
interesting discussion in which the side taken depends partly upon 
our range of experience. It is possible that preachers who are 
always busy in their exhortations may overestimate the amount of 
hortatory matter to which the average man is exposed. My own 
leanings are decidedly on the side of Dr. Jacks. I never hear an 
exhortation with a lofty idealism in it wiiiiout wanting to ask the 
preacher: “And now what are yor: going to do about this?” “The 
age is materialist; there is need for a new spiritual power; the 
Sermon on the Mount must be received with a new reverence.” 
Exactly! Well, what are you going to do about it? And toe often 
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the speaker, if he were asked this question, would have no answer 
to give. It is idle to reply that ideals are meant to inspire us. So 
they are, but they should inspire us to some purpose, to at least the 
first step. The prophet cannot imagine that he has discharged his 
soul unless he is prepared to show the immediate -direction to be 
taken, and first to take it himself. 


‘es © & @ 
A Recognition 
Too Late 
One of the first appointments of the prime minister was that 
of the Rev. W. Moll to be This was a 


recognition of the long and faithful ministry of one who was 
among the early Fabians. 


dean of Carlisle 
The first Fabians were a group of 
peculiary distinguished Socialists who flourished a generation 
ago Mr Mrs. Webb, G. Lord Oliver, 
and others who have won fame in many lines of activities were 
them, and still are. Among them, too, was Mr. Moll. 
worked for years in 


and Bernard Shaw, 
among 


Ite has many a parish in the north of 
Fngland 
but too 


But 


Now that he is an old man, the preferment comes, 
late. His doctor will not let him accept the deanery. 


such men, when they make their choice of an unpopular 


show that they do not value the rewards which 
swiftly to who take the 


cause, ¢ le arly 


fall more those safe roads—and they 


do not complain. 


Art, Music, and the 
Education of the Public 

This afternoon we had the opportunity of hearing by wireless 
Holst’s Hymn of Jesus, as it was given in Southwark Cathedral. 
It is dificult music to follow but, hearing it for the second time, 
I found the meaning and plan of the work more clear; 
must be one of 


and I 
a multitude without technical knowledge who 
are learning in this way to enjoy great masterpieces. 
within a week or so, 


To hear 
in the afternoon or before 
bedtime, the last act of the Valkyrie and the third act of La 
Boheme, and the Hymn of Jesus is not a bad record for a busy 
man, 


in a leisure hour 


And our railways—let honor be done to them—are 
making their advertisements things of beauty. In the picture of 
Yorkminster, and in a lovely work of Mr. Brangwyn, there are 
things to delight and perhaps to educate the eye. There may 
be hope for us, after all, though it seems that the London County 
Council has turned down the designs of certain young artists 
for their new Hall. On the bad side also must be reckoned the 
rebuilding of Regent Street, which used to be a thing of sym- 
metry and beauty. We 


seem indeed to be between the heights 
and the depths. We 


may not rise so high as the greatest of 
the fathers, but we do not produce some of the statues in which 
they delighted, and we have not sunk to the depths to which 
they sank in their stained-glass while the nineteenth century was 
in mid-course. 


Is Preaching a 
Lost Art? 


This is a question propounded by a gifted essayist. He points 
out that once upon a time all visitors to London went to hear, 
as a matter of course, Spurgeon, Liddon, Parker; but now, with 
the death of Jowett, he appears to hint that the day of the giants 
is over. On such matters it is well to be agnostic. 
ventured upon an 


Sefore any- 
would need (1) to decide 
whether the art of preaching can be measured by the number of 
outstanding men who can gather and hold a great crowd. Rob- 
ertson of Brighton, for example, was a great preacher; but he 
can seldom have preached to a large number (his church would 
not hold them), and his influence was greater after his death 
than before; (2) to know far more than most of us can know of 
the thousands of preachers who week by week are preaching 
to-day; (3) to have some standard of values to apply to their 
influence. It is probably true at the moment that there are few 
or no preachers with the national reputation of a Spurgeon, but 
it is also true that there are other kinds of preaching, and the 
sum-total of power going forth from the pulpits of the land may 
be greater than it was in the days of the giants. An experi- 


one answer he 
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enced hearer of sermons once told me that while the Congre- 
gationalists had more outstanding preachers, the level of preach- 
ing in the Wesleyan Methodist pulpits was higher than among 
us. In any case, whatever be the age, there are few preachers 
such as Spurgeon. There are not enough to go around. Glad- 
stone used to put together as the greatest of preachers, Chal- 
mers, Newman, Liddon, and, I think, Dean Milner, of whom 
little is known to-day, and Milner he put first. The sum of the 
matter is that we do not know enough to endorse the gloomy 
verdict of some or the bright verdict of others. But we do 
believe in preaching, and from high and serious preaching, 
spread over a wide range, there are sure to arise the masters. 


. > « 


A Comforting Thought 
for the Musician 


Some one was quoting in your columns quite recently that 
oft-quoted passage in the Journal of John Wesley, which tells 
how at a meeting at Aldersgatestreet, on the night of May 
24, 1738, at a quarter before nine, he felt his heart strangely 
warmed, and knew that his sins were forgiven. Often as that 
passage is quoted, it is rarely quoted completely. 
essential part of it lies in 


To me an 
some preceding sentences which 
tell how that same afternoon Wesley had gone to service at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and heard an anthem from the words of 
the Hundred and Thirtieth Psalm, “Out of the depth have | 
called unto Thee, O Lord. O Israel, trust in the Lord: for with 
the Lord is mercy and with him is plenteous redemption. And 
He shall redeem Israel from all his sins.” Perhaps this anthem, 
which he remembered so well that he wrote down the words 
of it afterwards, may have had something to do with the 
warming of his heart; and the choir of the afternoon as well 
as the meeting of the evening may have helped in the emanci- 
pation and dedication of that most fruitful life. 
may comfort some of our church 
more criticized than thanked. 


nw 


The thought 
musicians, who are often 
Timothy Crisp in the British Weekly. 
a 
Three Musicians 


Within a few days of each other three of our musicians have 
died. Each of them had lived to old age and won recognition and 
honor; and almost at the same time they have closed their 
scores. Sir Frederic Bridge was for many years organist in 
Westminster Abbey; he was a fine, all-round musician and at 
the same time a man of wide interests, a merry wit and appar- 
ently prouder of his skill as an angler than of his music. But 
that is the way with such men, just as Shakespeare was probably 
more proud of himself as a stage-manager than as a writer 
of plays. Sir Walter Parratt, the second of these musicians, 
was an organist in the very first rank as a player and as a 
teacher. Latterly he was at Windsor but earlier in his life he 
was at Magdalen College, Oxford. He composed little, saying 
that there was so much good music in the world that it was a 
pity to add some bad. But such as he did give was valued by 
The third, Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, was a com- 
poser of genius; his songs have been known and loved by us 
for many years; his Te Deum and Stabat Mater are great works 
He was a delightful Irishman with the great capacity for de- 
votion and the love of a good fight which becomes his country- 
men. It is told of him that he took peculiar delight in the 
rendering of his songs by British prisoners in Germany; espe- 
cially was he glad that they had sung in the presence of their 
warders his spirited setting of Drake’s Drum: 


musicians. 


“If the Dons sight Devon, I'll quit the 
port of heaven 

An’ drum them up the channel as we 
drummed them long ago.” 


I wonder what the Germans thought of it, and whether their 
thoughts were like those of our men at the concert behind the 
lines when the chairman announced that Hans and Fritz, two 
German prisoners, would now “oblige with the ’ymn of ‘ate.” 
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April 2 4, 1924 


Etc. 
The strike is over. I mean the tramway strike, the latest of 
the series. end that 


railway men on the electric lines would join in the strike. Many 


Before the came there were fears some 
Maneetings arranged for this week were cancelled. Peace is, how- 

ever, restored and we wait for the next. Will it be the miners? 
.. The papers are beginning to show an in- 


Of this more 


How long! 
terest in COPEC which is dated for next week. 
The title at begun to be 


will be reported later. least has 


A COMMU 


Eprtor THE CuristiaAn CENTURY: 

SIR: In the interest of fair play, I ask you to print the 

losed statement in an early issue of The Christian Century. 

When one reads in your editorial of March 20 that “Facts 
have now been announced that show that the supposed success 

the church college in encouraging the religious life of the 
student is a myth;” his appetite is whetted for the facts—if we 
must face disagreeable facts, then let them come—and it is with 
mixed feelings of relief and disappointment that he finds that 
the only facts offered are furnished by a single “grade A college.” 

The editor draws certain conclusions from the facts produced 
and insofar as these conclusions apply to the college in question 
they are probably justified. But there are over 400 church col- 
leges in this country and the editor rather overworks the cross- 
section picture of one of them. 

The facts produced are really worthy of some careful con- 
sideration. Since 70 per cent of the students reported they had 


received no religious instruction in the school, one wonders 
personal God they so freely rejected 
The 


rame such a definition, college students generally who in their 


hose definition of a 


fancies if the editor of Christian Century were to 


udies under Christian teachers of science if not of religion, 
ve learned that “in Him we live and move and have our being,” 
ould probably accept it. College students certainly would not 
accept a crude conception of this kind. 

Again, if the number of men in this college who expected to 
o the ministry was reduced from forty-three to sixteen, 


‘ 


it not be more “scientific” to inquire what the reasons 


r the decrease? Judging from experience elsewhere one 
rs whether a part of the difficulty were not due to the 
wholesale, emotional methods of recruiting often in vogue. 
ps sixteen only were worthy for the high calling. 

rhe colleges are often charged with dampening the ardor of 
foreign students who come to America aflame with a desire for 
essional Christian service, and while they must take their 

of blame for such failure as there has been to guide the 

lents into the abundant life, the authorities of the foreign 

s are free to say that many of their students who come 

re heralded as Christians, are such only in the sense that they 
have been so “counted” by the promoters of certain types of 
evangelism. In all these matters, it is important to put education 


) religion as well as religion into education. It always has 
been true that the number of men is small who are willing to 
“ip down and lap up water from the hands. The quality of 
our leadership is much more important than the quantity. 

The present writer has no disposition to set the church colleg: 
against the state university. There is danger that the church 
college may truckle to local ecclesiastical demands; there is 
danger even that there may be cant and insincerity in the church 
college. There is a chance that the religious life of the state 
university may be more sincere—what there is of it—because it 
is likely to be more spontaneous. Each type of school has its 


dy a “ie 
advantages. It is not surprising that the church colleges did 


‘superior” to the state 


The editor 


not immediately insist that they are 
universities. At least they are not that pharisaical. 
did not lead them into that trap. 

It is reasonable to expect more from the church college than 


‘rom the state university in the field of religion. They have been 


CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY 


familiar; a new word is added to the language. But it is more 
important to think that a new opportunity is offered to the 
church. Someone said in the house of commons that a certain 
controversy resolved itself into this: “Commons versus Copec.” 

Did the Someone 
had been pleading for the Sermon on the Mount. “If all we 
this M. P., “to Sermon on the 
Mount, then God help us!” 


remark of an M. P. reach America? 


have,” said protect us is the 


Epwarp SHILLITO. 


NICATION 


longer on the job. They are not in danger of legal entangle- 


ments. Many of them are not in danger of ecclesiastical en- 
tanglements. The editor does well to warn the church colleges 
that 


agencies. 


extra-church 
difficult 


The commission on life service of 


they cannot entrust religious interests to 


They cannot sidestep responsibility in a 
realm, except at their peril. 
the Methodist Episcopal church has recently presented eloquent 
this Out of 
files, only 574 were given by non-Methodist organizations. Of 
this number, 463 were given by the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment; 22, the Student Fellow- 
ship for Life Service; 64, by the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 


On the other hand, 1,333 names came from the Methodist col- 


testimony on point 12,771 recruits now in their 


22, by other denominations; 25, by 


leges and universities. 

The state universities are making tremendous strides in pro- 
ducing religious leaders. The church colleges may well look to 
their laurels. But it must not be forgotten that it is the repre- 
sentatives of the churches in the state universities who are re- 


What the 


churches have been doing in the church colleges, the churches 


sponsible for the development of religious leadership. 


are now doing, usually in other ways and always in increasing 
measure in the state universities. One member is not going to 


say to the other member, “I have no need of thee.” Each is 


glad of the success of the other 

When it 
Bible, one may speak with considerable assurance of the work 
Biblical depart- 


comes to the matter of formal instruction in the 


of the church college. The multiplication of 


ments has been one of the striking developments of recent 


educational history. A generation ago there were no such de- 
sible 


beginning of the twentieth century. 


partments. The has become a college study since the 
There are now 300 depart 
ments or chairs in our colleges and universities and about 600 
scholarly instructors. Of this number, approximately one hun- 
dred meet the ordinary requirements of a college department 

they have at least one full-time instructor, they offer the re- 
quired number of semester hours, they have an adequate library 
of reference books, and they have an annual budget sufficient to 
keep the department on a parity with the other departments. 
Now, most of these colleges are of the denominational type. 
Along with the development of the departments themselves have 


of Bible 
languages, philosophy, ethics, psychology, 


gone the interrelation courses with those in ancient 
education, economics, 
the social sciences, and history. Indeed, a prolonged study of 
the curricula of American colleges shows that as a rule the in- 
dependent colleges (especially the men’s colleges) and the state 
universities do not usually have strong departments of religion. 
On the other hand, the women’s colleges, both independent and 
denominational, are usually strong in Bible study, while the 
co-educational institutions to which class most of the denomina- 
tional colleges belong, have actual student “earnings’’—not sim- 
ply advertised courses—which are usually greater than those in 
such subjects as philosophy, psychology and sociology, and often 
as great as all of these put together. 

Less than two years ago the writer had occasion to inquire 
into the sources of the student enrollment at that time in Union 
Theological Seminary (New York) and the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago. The investigation resulted in some 


amazing disclosures. All of the resident fellows in Union, except 
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those who did their undergraduate work in foreign institutions, 
were graduates of colleges of the kind whose religious influence 
the editor says is a myth; there was not a single exception. Of 
the graduates, three-fourths of all those American trained were 
graduates of colleges without graduate schools; in like manner 
three-fifths of the seniors, two-thirds of the third year men, 
four-fifths of the second year men, three-fourths of the first 
year men, and two-thirds of the special students came from these 
institutions whose religious influence we are asked to believe 
is nil. During the same year, of the 278 academic degrees re- 
ported by students in the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago, 70 per cent came from the detached (usually the de- 
nominational) colleges. 

The council of church boards of education has recently pub- 
lished the names of 680 colleges from which about 5,000 students 
came, who were in our theological seminaries in 1921-22. Most 
of them are denominational colleges. With one exception, all 
the institutions sending fifty men each or more to seminaries 
are under the auspices of Baptist, Lutheran, Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches; of the colleges preparing from twenty-five 
to fifty men, all are under the auspices of denominations except 
Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, Wesleyan and Yale, and some 
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of these have strong church influences about them. Among the 
colleges which prepared from ten to twenty-five men each, al- 
though twenty state universities are found, the large majority 
are of the denominational type. Of course, if the denominational 
colleges were rated in terms of the ratio of the number of 
ministerial candidates prepared to their respective enrollment, 
the contrast would be much more striking, in favor of the church 
colleges. 

Now, all this, and other data like it which could be furnished 
in the field of home and foreign missions, is not saying every- 
thing one would like to be able to say. But the colleges, most 
of them, are sufficiently well aware of their own failures to be 
kept reasonably humble. They do appreciate a juster evaluation 
than that given them, we must think in a moment of haste, by 
our worthy and esteemed editor. 

For that matter, the colleges have to look after other interests 
of the kingdom as well. Of the forty-eight institutions holding 
membership in the national association of state universities, 
twenty-five of the presidents are now graduates of colleges 
founded and for the most part still related to the churches. 

Council of Church Boards of Education. Rosert L. Ke ty, 

New York City. Executive Secretary. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Ingenuity Gone to Seed 


Eprtor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: In the sermon by Maude Royden on the virgin birth 
she says, “I confess that I find the fact that St. John never 
mentions the virgin birth rather staggering.” In the British 
Weekly of January 24 Prof. David Smith says, “Is St. John 
indeed silent? In the early western text of John 1:13, as em- 
ployed by Irenaeus and Tertullian, there is a remarkable variant, 
making the sentence run thus: ‘To them gave he authority to 
become children of God, even to them who believe in his name, 
—his who was born, not of bloods (the mingled blood of a 
father and a mother), nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of a man (husband), but of God,’ a precise statement of the 
virgin birth.” 


Phoenix, Md. A. ALLAN. 


Missionary Tromboning 
Enitor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: In conclusion, my brethren, three cheers for your editorial 
“More Missionary Tromboning” in the Jan. 10 issue. If Harold 
Dollar’s remarks are correctly quoted, I hope that the mission boards 
repudiate his sentiments. His speech ranks with that outbreak of 
blurb in the Satevepost last summer arguing that the missionary is a 
business agent for big business. If that is what we missionaries are 
doing, then may the Lord forgive us for coming out here—at least 
for the present low salaries. We ought to draw down a commen- 
surate graft. Dollar is a good fellow and stands for a high type of 
Christian business ethics in the orient, as far as I have observed, but 
I wish he were not so sure that business and the missionary program 
must work hand in hand. 


Foochow. Fu. Frank T. CARTWRIGHT. 


War and a Police System 


Epitor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 


SIR: I wish to express my appreciation for your articles 
entitled “Let the Churches Outlaw War” and “Get the Church 
Out ef the War Business.” If Christ is the highest authority, 
and if we are to follow where he leads, then it is clear that we 
must not choose the sword but the cross, in case it becomes 
necessary to choose between the two. 

How anyone can taken Romans 13 as a basis for defending 
a war system is not clear to the writer. The function of the 
government as described in that chapter is clearly that of a 


police system and not that of a war system. It seems to me 
that there is hardly any analogy between the two. 

The fundamental assumption underlying a police system is 
that our neighbors, whether individuals or nations, are friends 
one to another; the culprit is the exception. Hence, when we 
talk about a police force or a police system there is no talk 
about a race in the manufacture of armaments, poison gas, 
propaganda of hatred, subsidizing the press of every country to 
scatter lies all over the nations of the earth. In a police system 
there is no professional soldier of the type that we now have, 
namely, one whose perpetual business it is to preach prepared- 
ness and raise a war cry at least once in a generation. 

The war system, on the other hand, assumes that every nation 
is potentially and probably an enemy to every other nation, 
hence the elaborate programs of preparedness that some seem 
to think it wise to perpetuate, especially since Romans 13 seem 
to give them authority to do so. 


Bethel College, 
Newton, Kansas. 


D. H. RicHert. 


Outlawry at Any Cost 


Emtor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Just a line to express my feeling and conviction that your 
effort to secure the outlawry of war is one of the bravest and most 
hopeful efforts of all time. Men who enter into this movement will 
surely know that it is going to cost them something. Thank God 
there are signs that a good many churchmen are coming to the point 
where they are willing to do something that requires courage and 
costs a real price. 

Sioux City, Ta. Wa trace M. Sort, 

Mayor. 


Ladling Water 


Eprror Tue Curistian CENTUuRY: 

SIR: Many men, from whom you do not hear, are heart and 
soul back of you in your attempt to rouse the Christian conscience 
to make a proper appraisal of war and all that it means. The use 
of force by so-called Christians is perhaps the most serious handicap 
that the Christian religion faces on the foreign field. A Chinese 
said to me recently: “You Christians, when you sanction war, afe 
supporting an evil which completely destroys all that your service 
erects. You are laboriously ladling water out of a bucket, witheut 
shutting off the faucet, which ensures the futility ef your attempt” 

Shanghai, China. Harry KINGMAN. 
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War, Peace, and the Movies 


Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Heartily in accord with your splendid efforts on behalf 
of war abolishment, I desire to make the following suggestions : 

1. That you use your influence, combined with that of various 
religious bodies throughout the country, to request the moving pic- 
ture industry to minimize the portrayal of military or naval affairs, 
dignitaries, manoeuvres, etc. 

2. That you request it to deal more thoroughly with themes show- 
ing the horrors of war, and the common sense of peace. 

Wheeling, W. Va. Cuartes E. Suarp, Jr. 


Peace and Sunday School Lessons 


Entor THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: I have been reading The Christian Century and am greatly 
pleased with its free and fair discussions of all questions vital to a 
living and growing church. Your attitude in world peace is en- 
couraging. Can you not urge upon the publishers of Sunday school 
literature the wonderful help they might give the cause of world 
peace by devoting one lesson a quarter to the study of that great 
question? Please consider the matter. 

Ruskin, Fla. (Rev.) Racuer W. BILtincs. 


Let Them’ Speak! 


Eniror THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I have been greatly interested in the letter written by A. W. 
Kauffman in which he asks: “When we open our churches to the 
association’s (National Reform Association) lecturers are we arm- 

y our enemies against ourselves?” I have tried to crawl into Mr. 
Kaufiman’s mind for a moment and, finding that impossible, have 
decided to have my say on a subject which to me, as evidently to 
him, has been the source of much annoyance. And “my say” is as 
follows: first, that neither Mr. Kauffman nor anyone else, it seems 
to me, ought to object to opening the churches to fundamentalist 
speakers. That is a poor sort of liberalism. Also it shows bad 
judgment. The liberal ought to welcome the presentation of both 
sides of the religious controversy. He himself is manifestly unable 
to present that side of the question. Only a fundamentalist could 
(or would) present his side of the issue. 

“Also it is bad judgment.” I say this because the fundamentalist, 
if you will let him speak for himself, will so completely entangle 
himself in his own web that unless those who hear him are quite 
incapable of clear thinking they will reject the whole thing as a 
mass of insincerity and ignorance. Probably the most liberalizing 
influence in the Christian church today is the fundamentalist pro- 
gram. But I hasten to add an interpretation of this sentence lest 
ome fundamentalist proponent seize upon my remark as ammuni- 
tion for his guns as a certain “silver-tongued orator” did in repeat- 
ing the statement of a scientist who said that “many reputable 
scientists no longer accept the Darwinian theory.” The silver-tongued 
orator twisted the words of the scientist to mean that no reputable 
scientist any longer believed in evolution notwithstanding that the 
scientist went on to explain that that was exactly what he did not 
mean. So I hasten to add that the program of fundamentalism is 
a liberalizing influence because is disproves itself in the eyes of 
an educated man. Hence, it is bad judgment to shut him off. By 
all means let him speak. There is no better way to convince the 
public of the egregious errors of his whole program. Witness 
Mr. Bryan’s recent essays in the Sunday School Times. Surely if 
an honest man with a fair degree of intelligence had accepted the 
traditional view of the doctrines at the beginning he would have 
considerable doubt about that view after such a defense. 

But I think I catch Mr. Kauffman’s letter. Is it not that when 
we encourage our people to support some institutions whose avowed 
purpose is quite specific but whose paid speakers use their vantage 
ground to advance other issues not contemplated in the program of 
the organization they are supposed to represent we are actually 
“arming our enemies against ourselves?” May I suggest a solution 
to Mr. Kauffman and to others who are interested in the question? 
It is this: do your own presentation of such issues. I am sure that 
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such a suggestion, if adopted by all ministers, and churches, would 
quite eliminate that unnecessary and not infrequently pestiferous 
personage, the “special agent,” who demands your pulpit often in a 
most discourteous manner, whose policy seems to be—get the pulpit; 
get it honorably if you can, but get it. Let ministers present these 
issues. Let there be a central agency or board to which ministers 
may write asking for such material as will assist in the presentation 
and to which they may send the moneys collected for the cause. Do 
away with the special agent! 


West Newton, Pa. Tueopore DARNELL. 


Catholics for Oregon Law 


Evitor THe Curistian CEeENTUuRY: 

SIR: An interesting fact in connection with the balloting on the 
Oregon School Law to which you refer, is that it was carried in 
the city of Portland (which practically dominates the state) by the 
Catholic vote. The two wards most dominantly Catholic gave the 
largest returns against the private schools. Many Catholics openly 
express themselves as glad of the opportunity to end the oppression 
of supporting two school systems as imposed on them by the priests. 

Portland, Ore. O. P. Avery. 


The Future of the Near East Relief 


Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I have read your editorial on “The Future of the Near 
East Relief,” and as one who has given much time and thought 
to the subject I venture to submit this statement. I attended 
the annual meeting of the trustees of the Near East Relief 
in New York on February 28, and was one of the signers of 
the report presented to that meeting by some who had made 
special investigation of near east conditions during the past 
year. Other signers were Dr. John H. Finley, Rev. S. M. 
Cavert, secretary of the Federal Council, ex-Governor Henry 
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This book deals with life as it is actually faced by 
those who have a living to make, a home to keep, a 
family to rear, and a mind and soul to cultivate. 

Written by a man whose life-work has made him 
familiar with personal problems of business and pro- 
fessional people, it will awaken the young to the joy 
of planning for the future and will inspire to new en- 
deavor the middle-aged who have begun to sag under 
the burdens of life and the monotony of daily tasks. 

Self-reliant faith is its point of view. Optimism is 
justified, not from mere sentiment, but from prac- 
tical experience. Religion is presented not as an es- 
cape from the problems of existence, nor as an opiate 
to dull its pains, but as a help in facing the common 
facts honestly, living with them fearlessly and dealing 
with them adequately. 
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J. Allen of Kansas, and Mr. Oliver J. Sands, a leading banker 

of Richmond, Va. Since the adjournment of that meeting, | 

have been trying to reach some definite conclusions, and today, 

before editorial, I Mr. Vickrey, the 

general secretary of the Near East Relief, and I venture to 

quote from that letter: 


seeing your wrote to 


“While I do not desire to seem in any way to be acting as 
the Near East Relief 
hand years and under whose 


trustees of who have had 


all 


the work has been so successfully carried on, yet I have decided 


a mentor to 


this work in these direction 
to state some things which have strongly impressed me 

Near East Relief 
depends upon retaining the active, undiminished, and, if pos- 


While 


“First, I believe that the future success of 


sible, the increased support of the Christian churches. 
Near East Relief has 


received support from Jews, Roman 
Catholics, and the general public, and while such support should 


be solicited in the future, it is the fact, certainly in the south, 
that the 
day school, 


churches furnish the papers (coniecrence organs, Sun 


Epworth League, and missionary literature) and 


the platform for spreading Near East propaganda and also 
special opportunity to secure contributions for the maintenance 
of its work. The children saved by the Near East workers 


are the unescapable responsibility and the glorious opportunity 
America 
the 


of the Christian churches of 


“Second, continued churches is largely, if 


not 
operation of the leaders of 


by 
upon the 
the 


support 


entirely, dependent active sympathy and co- 


the 


denominations 


activities of 
the 


which they represent with the responsibility for securing the 


other 


charged 


great 


churches. Those leaders are by 


funds necessary to carry on successfully the work in their several 


departments. Consequently, it is very evident tl the ge 


at nuine 
co-operation of the secretaries of foreign and home missions, 
church extension, education, Sunday school, Epworth League, 
and lay activities boards is of paramount importance. These 
men are all naturally sympathetic with the Near East work 
but it frequent!y happens that if they are obliged to compare 
the importance of the work of which they have direct charge 
with the Near East work, it is not difficult to persuade them 
selves that their own work must come first. The only way to 
overcome this natural tendency is to give to these genuinely 
sympathetic leaders full and compelling statements of the 


present emergency, which must be met for the next few years, 
or the whole work which has been undertaken will be greatly 
damaged, if indeed not entirely blotted out I do not presume 
to go into the details with the idea of settling exactly what ought 
to be done, but simply for the purpose of suggestion. 


to 


The vital 


thing is secure such well-posted, thoughtful 


genuine, co- 
operation of these leaders that they will stand by the Near 
East work until the job is finished, and properly finished, no 
matter how many years are required. 

“Third, were I a member of the board of trustees or of the 
executive committee, I would not consider for one moment the 
cutting-down of either the life-saving or the character-forming 
work which the Near East is doing without placing the 
responsibility for such curtailment upon the shoulders of the 
conscientious, Christian people of America. I think the trustee 


should say to the Christian public that it is unwilling to assume, 


without full warning to the Christian churches, such a 


great 
responsibility as to determine which orphan or body of orphans 
shall die, 


turn OV 


shall live and which 
the 


for it is absolutely certain that 


were trustees to er the care of the orphans in the 


Trans-Caucasus to local or state aid and control, a very large 
percentage of the children would inevitably perish. Certainly 
the careful training which these children could and should re- 
be 


has 


ceive would not given, and the great 
to to the orphan 
children of the martyred Armenian Christians would be lost.” 

The above extracts from my letter to Mr. Vickrey will indi- 
cate how heartily I concur with the conclusion of The Chris- 


tian Century. 


opportunity which 


Christian America save and care for 


I therefore suggest that an early representative 

conference of the friends of Near East Relief with representa- 

tives of the board of trustees would be exceedingly helpful. 
Washington, D. C. James Cannon, Jr. 


AN CENTURY 


BOOKS 


William Elliot Griffis, in his new volume, THE 
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SToRY OF THE 
Watioons (Houghton Mifflin, $2.00), shows that these first home- 
makers in distinctive America were high-souled pioneers of spiritual 
freedom and not merely seekers after gain in fish and furs. 


Dr. Mabel Elliott, an American physician, undertakes in her new 
book, BecinninG AGAIN AT ARARAT (Revell, $2.00), to answer deci- 
sively the following questions: 
Near East been worth while? Has it helped or hampered the soly- 
tion of the Near East problems? 


Has American relief work in the 


Is the Near East ever to be more, 
or less, than a perennial shambles? 


A personal narrative of an historic official experience, is the 
recently published book by Louis F. Post, assistant secretary of labor 
of the United States from 1913 to 1921. The book bears the title, 
Tue Deportations DevirtuM oF NINETEEN-TWENTY (Kerr, $1.50), 

Commissioners, 


in Scout 


ca 


couters, chaplains and others will find much help 
xp Reicion, just published from the pen of Rey 
Guy (Macmillan, 75 cents). 


NG 


To discover, on the ground of critical and historical study, what 
Jesus actually taught, is the aim of Ernest F. Scott, author of Tue 
New TESTAMENT OF Topay, in his new volume, THE 
TEACHING OF Jesus (Macmillan, $1.50). 


ETHICAL 


William Jennings Bryan commends THe Beauty or Gon, by G. C. 
Rector (Cokesbury Press), as “a beautiful tribute to beauty as it is 


found in the Creator and in his handiwork, animate and inanimate.” 


Better Days (Century, $1.25) contains forty or more of Bruce 
Barton’s editorials 
“Suckers,” “Believing Too Little,” 
etc. 


inspirational on such themes 


“Prophets,” 
Is Himself,” 


as 


“The Something 


It would hardly be supposed that there is 
for 


till use among modern 


ministers such books as CycLopepiA OF Reticious ANECDOTES 


(Revell, $3.50), by J. G. Lawson, but this is a large volume, and 
costs a good deal to get out, and facts are what count. 
Tue Story or A Great SCHOOLMASTER (Macmillan) is the ac- 


count of the “life and ideas” whom the 


author, H. G. Wells, considers “beyond question the greatest man 


of “Sanderson of Oundle,’ 


| have ever known with any degree of intimacy.” 


Intended as a textbook for high schools, academies, etc., Essen- 
TIALS OF Speecu (Crowell, $2.00), by John R. Pelsma, is also usable 


for home students and writers. 


According to Frederick Pierce, author of Mositizinc THE Mp- 
BRAIN (Dutton, $3.00), practically 75 per cent of the human machine's 
energy can be expended only through the unconscious brain, nerve 
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Price of book in quantities of 100 or more at the 
rate of 75 cents per copy. 


Ask for returnable copy, then send your order to 
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and tissue elements. Hence this book, in which the author presents 
methods which he has developed for mobilizing a part of this energy 
for conscious purposes. 


The authorized biography of the founder of Wellesley College, 
Tne Lire oF Henry Fow.e Durant, comes from the pen of Flor- 
ence Morse Kingsley, author of “Titus: A Comrade of the Cross.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for May 4. Lesson text: 2 Kings 17:9-18. 


Punishment by Banishment 


NCE A KING was turned out to grass. Severed from the 
luxuries and vices of the palace, removed from the influence 
of his corrupt friends, he returned to normalcy and again became 
of some use. Exile was a common mode of punishment in ancient 
times and there was some wisdom in it. You see one can only be 
tolerated in society while he is decent, while he is at least harmless. 
If one persists in breaking the rules, in over-riding the modes, one 
must be sent away. Do you remember the old closét at school. 
I do. “I remember, I remember”—very painfully. Many an hour I 
spent in that dismal hole, gazing mournfully at old chalk boxes, 
broken maps, discarded books and the janitor’s implements. Caught 
in the act of throwing a paper-wad, detected red-handed passing a 
note, overheard whispering the answer, I was banished from all 
decent and good students into the dark and dismal room for an 
hour or more of meditation. 

The old Russia had a fashion of sending undesirable citizens to 
Siberia. Not altogether a bad idea. For exile is a wholesome 
punishment; banishment is rational. Sending a man to jail is only 
a mild form of the same method. Time in the penitentiary removes 
a man from his fellows and exiles him from the group. Society 
bears with you so long as you behave yourself, but when you steal, 
kill, or break one of the greater commandments you are banished 
from good people and sent away to spend your time among other 
criminals. “Jehovah was angry and removed them out of his 
sight.” 

On the one hand, we do not attribute to Jehovah the idea of 
anger in any human sense. The writer of this account had no 
difficulty in this regard, for he was accustomed to think of his 
deity as a great man, with all the envy, jealousy and anger of a 
person. With our clearer conception of Deity, we do not dwell 
upon these anthropomorphic qualities. However, by as much as 
God has personality he must be capable of vast indignation. “I 
tremble when I remember that God is just.” The white holiness of 
God must cause all of us to stand in awe of him. How the right- 
eous indignation of Deity must blaze out against those men who 
started the world war with all its crime, suffering and horror. How 
the righteous indignation of God must rest upon those who exploit 
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children in industry. The cruel, the greedy, the impure, the untruth- 
ful, the perverters may well call upon the mountains to fall upon 
them in the day when they come to appreciate that God is just. 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty”—what should we be in the 
light of that Divine Righteousness? 

Israel was banished from the homeland. How, you may ask, 
can you attribute this fact to sin? It is a worthy question. The 
student of history, reading the story of the Assyrian dynasties, 
would hardly find place for the sins of Israel as causes for their 
conquest by the powerful armies of Sargon and his like. Objectively, 
you would see only the hosts of the east sweeping down upon 
these little tribes and carrying them off for slaves and tribute. Sub- 
jectively, you can see the punishment from Israel’s side. Guilty of 
neglecting the tribal god, they felt that that god had forsaken them. 
Moreover, by as much as the worship of Baal and Ashtoreth was vile 
and debasing to their moral natures conscience would rise to scourge 
them and the punishment would seem deserved. Two stories would 
thus appear. On the Assyrian tablets you would find the boasting 
of the monarch who captured the Israelites and brought them as 
vassals into his empire. In the Hebrew scriptures you would find 
the inner interpretation of punishment for sins, of banishment be- 
cause Jehovah had been forsaken, while unholy deities had been 
worshiped with all the sensual rites that we now know they 
demanded. 

Every sin has a double significance, it is against society, it is 
also against God. Every selfish sin tends to break down God's 
rule among men. Honesty among men is essential; if I steal I 
not only harm men, I destroy society. This holds true of every sin 
in the catalogue. Hell is banishment, and banishment from good 
society is hell. 

The supreme happiness that we know is to live in the midst of 
kind, law-abiding, intelligent friends. To be worthy of such asso- 
ciation and to feel that one is capable of making some helpful con- 
tribution to such a group makes living rich and complete. Our 
religion is a social one and teaches us how to live among men. 

Joun R. Ewers. 











A NEW ERA BEGINS 


The advent of the Labor party to political power in 
England is the culmination of the long-working of 
silent forces. 

The influence of such a signal political revolution on 
the course of human destinies is not likely to be any 
the less because it was brought about by a peaceful 
ballot. 


The Manchester Guardian 


WEEKLY 


is pre-eminently fitted to enable the thinking American 
to understand in their full significance the new forces 
that are welding today the destinies of England as 
well as of other nations. 

Its news columns give facts without fear or bias. Its 
special correspondence from foreign capitals is not only 
brilliant but also reliable. Its editorial comment is 
always fearless 

In more than sixty countries men of intelligence read 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY to 
keep their knowledge of the world in repair and are 
thereby enabled to form for themselves a balanced 
judgment on the course of present day affairs. 
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THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, 

222 West 42nd Street, 

New York City 

I enclose three dollars for a year's subscription to THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to 
me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the 
current issue 



































NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Yale Divinity Students 
for Peace 

Forty-five students and facuity mem- 
bers of the Yale Divinity School have sent 
the following letter to President Cool- 
idge: “We, the undersigned members of 
the Yale Divinity School, feel that war is 
not in accord with the Christian principle 
of love. We _ respect our Christian 
brethren who think otherwise, but, for 
ourselves, we cannot support war. We 
respectfully urge the administration to 
further every measure for its prevention, 
and for the promotion of international 
goodwill.” 


Disciples Receipts for 
Missions Going Up 

The United Christian Mission Society 
reports that cash gifts to the golden 
jubilee fund of that organization totalled 
$259,328 by the end of March. During 
that month the receipts for the regular 
work of the society were $4,847 more than 
in the same month in 1923. 


Lutheran Inner Mission 
at Milwaukee 

Plans have been completed for the four- 
day conference of the Lutheran Inner 
Mission to be held at Milwaukee, Wis., 
May 23-26. This body, under which all 
philanthropic and social activities of the 
Lutheran church are conducted, will fea- 
ture at this convention the 75th anniver- 
sary of the introduction of deaconess 
work into America. There will be special 
discussions of the work for children, in- 


stitutions, training schools, publicity, 
hospices, and deaconess work. 
Dr. Deissman to Speak 
in Scotland 
Dr. Adolf Deissman, great Biblical 


scholar of Berlin, will address the general 
assembly of the United Free church of 
Scotland when it meets during May. This 
will be the first time for many years that 
a German has addressed a Scotch Pres- 
byterian gathering, for even before the 
war the contacts between Scotland and 
Germany were not close. The coming of 
Dr. Deissman now is a sign that, for the 
Scotch at least, the war is over. 


Father Endeavor Clark 
Out of Danger 


After an attack of typhoid fever, Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, founder of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor society, is counted out of 
danger. Dr. Clark is in a hospital in 
Naples, although the illness first over- 
took him in Algiers. Mrs. Clark has been 
with him throughout. 


Evidences of Y. M. C. A. 
Growth Many 


The Y. M. C. A. now has a member- 
ship of 900,000, which is 20,000 more than 
a year ago. Twenty-five new buildings 
were opened for “Y” service in the United 
States last year. The most significant 
event, however, was the adoption of the 
new constitution, which will make the 
association more democratic and represen- 
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tative in character. The Union Chretienne 
de Jeunes Gens, as the “Y” is known in 
France, shows vigor by sending out its 
first foreign missionary, a secretary who 
will work in Madagascar. And the asso- 
ciation in Poland has just become self- 
controlling, although it may -be some 
time before we can refer to it easily by 
its legal name, the Zwiazek Mlodziezy 
Chrzescijanskiej. 


Noted Fundamentalist Has 
40th Anniversary 


Dr. I. M. Haldeman, for forty years 
pastor of the First Baptist church of 
New York City, has been celebrating his 
years in that pulpit. A gift of $15,000 
from the congregation marked the oc- 
casion, as well as many tributes from 
friends, all of whom testified that there 
has never been any question as to the 
fundamentalist doctrine of the preacher. 


Korean Presbyterian 
Church Prospers 

The minutes of the last general as- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church of 
Korea—a body including the work of the 
American, Canadian and _ Australian 
Presbyterian missions—shows that there 
are now 2,097 church buildings, all but 
twelve or fifteen of them built by Koreans; 
4,423 meeting places of every kind; 209 
new churches built last year; 234 ordained 
pastors in active service; 1,372 elders; 
183 ordained deacons; 559 paid un- 
ordained men workers and 273 paid 
women workers; 10,565 persons baptized 
last year; 13,485 catechumens enrolled; a 
total of 193,850 church adherents, 161,299 
children and adults in 2,402 Sunday 


Church Convention 


ELEGATES FROM France, Eng- 

land and Belgium met recently in 
Lille, France, under the auspices of the 
World Alliance for Promoting Interna- 
tional Friendship through the Churches, 
to discuss the questions that have been 
agitating Europe. Ata great public meet- 
ing, presided over by M. Marc Sagnier, 
a member of the chamber of deputies 
and a Roman Catholic, all the speeches 
evoked popular approval, proving that 
there is, even in the heart of the war 
zone, a large body of persons who are in 
favor of any and every move looking 
toward a permanent peace. 

Two important declarations were 
adopted by the conference. The first dealt 
with the promotion of peace, especially 
through the league of nations, and read: 
“Believing that present circumstances of- 
fer to the French, Belgian and British 
peoples special opportunities to lead the 
world into the way of peace and good- 
will, the conference asserts that it is the 
urgent duty of all Christian people in 
these states to use their influence to en- 
courage that their governments act in a 
spirit of reconciliation, tolerance toward 
and friendly cooperation with all races, 
and a readiness to refer to peaceful arbi- 
trament all international differences; and, 


schools. Last year’s giving totalled al- 
most a million yen. The vigor of the 
church is said to be in large measure due 
to the fact that 27,072 men and 45,182 
women enrolled in Bible classes lasting 
from four days to one month in length. 


Dr. Grenfell Loses 
a Hospital 

The Emily Beaver Chamberlain me- 
morial hospital of the Grenfell Labrador 
mission burned during the winter. Fire, 
which broke out at four in the morning, 
consumed the entire structure, burning 
one crippled invalid to death, and causing 
the loss of all the possessions of the 
other persons in the building. Because 
of the difficulty in getting the information 
out of Labrador, news of this loss has 
just reached the United States. Gifts 
are already being received at the head- 
quarters of the mission, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, for the rebuilding of this 
important post. 


Roman Church Would Win 
Back Czechs 

The conference to be held in Prague, 
July 31 to August 3, is but another evi- 
dence of the far-sighted policy now being 
pursued by the vatican in its attempt to 
win back to the Roman communion all 
possible elements in the religious life of 
Europe. Ostensibly, the Prague confer- 
ence deals with the possibility of reunion 
with the Eastern church. In reality it 
will probably give major attention to re- 
ligious conditions in Czecho-Slovakia. 
Since the war Czecho-Slovakia, though 
nominally Roman, has shown a great fall- 
ing away from the authority of that 


in France ‘for Peace 


in particular, to cooperate loyally ard 
whole-heartedly in bringing all peoples 
into the membership of the league of 
nations, and in assuring its authority and 
that of the permanent court of interna- 
tional justice as at present the chief 
instruments for establishing and main- 
taining the peace of the world.” The 
resolution went on to welcome the ap- 
pointment of international committees of 
experts in association with the reparation 
commission, and urged that all the forces 
of religion should be directed towards the 
maintenance of peace and the establish- 


ment of brotherhood throughout the 
world. 

The second resolution was perhaps 
even more significant. It read: “The 


conference addresses to the Christians of 
England, France and Belgium a pressing 
appeal to use their influence with the 
press to secure, as far as possible, the 
publication of information favorable to 
international friendship, and to correct in- 
accurate and mischievous statements likely 
to cause discord. . Lastly, it begs 
the ecclesiastical authorities in their par- 
ishes to promote a courageous and enthu- 
siastic propaganda in favor of the league 
of nations—the last hope of Europe m 
her distress.” 
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church. Several Protestant bodies have 
reported great gains, and a national 
church, claiming te inherit from the spirit 
of John Huss, has gathered power. It is 
of interest to note that the approaching 
Prague conference has already asked for 
permission to celebrate the mass in the 
yernacular, which has long been one of 
the Bohemian tenets. With such a 
tendency toward conciliation even be- 
fore the assembling of the gathering, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that Rome is 
about to give evidence of a real determina- 
tion to compose the difficulties that have 
beset her in Czecho-Slovakia. 


McBride New Head of 
Anti-Saloon League 

F. Scott McBride, a member of the 
United Presbyterian church, and for 
many years superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League for the state of Illinois, 
has been elected to succeed the late Dr. 
Purley A. Baker as general superintendent 
of the national organization of the same 
body. 


Americans on Glasgow 
Program 

Among the Americans whose names 
appear upon the program for the conven- 
tion of the World’s Sunday School As- 
sociation to be held next June in Glasgow, 
Scotland, are Hugh S. Magill, Marion 
Lawrance, W. E. Raffety, Cleland B. Mc- 
Afee, Clarence True Wilson, Manson 
Doyle, Philip E. Howard, Walter A. 
Athearn, Margaret Slattery, Maud Junkin 
Baldwin, Luther A. Weigle, and Henry 
H. Meyer. 


Theological Summer School 
for Women 

Berkeley Divinity School, of the Epis- 
copalian church, located at Middletown, 
Conn., plans to repeat this year the suc- 
cessful summer school for women in- 
augurated a year ago. Only about twenty 
students will be received, and these will 
be expected to do theological work of a 
graduate character. The faculty will con- 
sist of Dean W. P. Ladd, Rev. C. B. 
Hedrick, Rev. Herbert Parrish, Rev. 
Horace Fort, Miss Mary Van Kleeck 
and Mr. W. B. Davis. 


New Jersey to Test Week 
Day Religious Classes 

A law recently passed in New Jersey 
prohibits the releasing of pupils from the 
public schools for the purpose of holding 
classes in churches. The city of Morris- 
town now proposes to test this law. The 
mayor has ordered the school board to 
ignore it, and to go ahead with the system 
of week-day religious education that has 
Proved so successful there. The matter 


will undoubtedly be carried into the 
courts. 


First Gift Forwarded to 
Jerusalem Patriarchate 


An initial gift of $30,000 has gone for- 
ward from the American committee on the 
Preservation of the sacred places in the 
holy land to the patriarch of Jerusalem. 
The patriarchate is more than two and 
a half million dollars in debt as a result 
of the loss of revenues due to the war. 
With an income hardly able to meet the 
interest charges on this debt, it has been 
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necessary for the patriarch to sell much 
of the sacred property in his keeping. It 
is the purpose of the American committee, 
by lifting the debt, to make further sales 
of this kind unnecessary. 


Honor Service of 
Negro Singer 

St. George’s Episcopalian church, New 
York City, has been marking thirty years 
of service by its baritone soloist, Mr. 
Harry T. Burleigh. The crowds that 
sought admission to the first special Sun- 
day afternoon service were so large that 
a second had to be arranged. Mr. Bur- 
leigh, who is a Negro, is known as the 
composer of many of the more famous 


of the modern Negro spirituals, among 
them “Deep River.” 


Presbyterians Face Loss of 
Grants to Mission Schools 

As though it were not enough to have 
the fundamentalists withdrawing financial 
support because of an alleged lack of 
religion, the Presbyterian foreign board 
now has to announce that the government 
of the United Provinces of India, which 
has made substantial grants-in-aid to 
various schools under its control, is now 
withdrawing that support because of an 
alleged over-supply. In other words, the 
authorities of this part of India will. not 
hereafter help support a school unless the 


World Lutherans Take Conservative Stand 


EADERS INTERESTED in the efforts 

toward unity being made in many parts 
of the Christian world are pondering the sig- 
nificance of the convention of Lutherans 
gathered from twenty-two countries, which 
met at Eisenach, Germany, a few months 
ago. Not only was this the first world 
convention of the Lutheran church, held in a 
spot whose historic associations are dear to 
all members of that communion, but it defi- 
nitely suggested the terms on which Luther- 
ans are ready to consider the reunion of 
Christendom. 

Dr. H. G. Stub, president of the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran church of America gave the 
keynote address, stressing the fact that the 
Lutheran church will not at any cost give up 
its heritage, which consists of the open Bible, 
the doctrine of justification by faith and the 
truth that the justified sinner may look upon 
life as a sacrifice of thanks unto God. There 
were several formal addresses on doctrinal 
as well as practical subjects and much free 
discussion. Dr. Ludwig Ibmels, president 
of the convention, professor at the university 
of Leipzig, spoke on “The ecumenical char- 
acter of Lutheranism ;” Dr. A. T. Jorgensen, 
of Copenhagen, on “The confessions as the 
indispensable foundation of the Lutheran 
church ;” and Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of 
the United Lutheran church in America, on 
“That they all may be one—what can the 
Lutheran church contribute to that end?” 
Dr. J. A. Morehead spoke of the work of 
the American Lutherans in helping their 
brethren of suffering Europe in his address 
on “The Christian urge that we should help 
one another.” Dr. C. C. Hein spoke on “The 
care of the immigrant.” There were discus- 
sions of the missions of the Lutheran church 
and reports from delegates representing the 
several countries on the religious status in 
Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
Austria, as well as others. 


UNITY OF LUTHERANISM 


“Throughout the convention the power of 
Lutheranism to move men was evident in the 
attendance of personalities and nationalities,” 
said Baron Wilhelm von Pechman, “who, 
forgetting differences of history, tradition, 
custom and present situation, came to agree- 
ment among themselves.” This essential unity 
of the Lutheran church all over the world 
was one of the most distinctive impressions 
gained by the delegates to this first Ecumen- 
ical Council of the Lutheran church. Per- 
haps not the smallest element in the success 
of the convention was the fact that the con- 
vention did not rest with a consideration of 


abstract themes but definitely addressed itself 
to practical problems and so directed its eyes 
to the future. Henceforth the Lutheran 
church of the world will be able to speak as 
a unit. Hitherto the Lutheran church in dif- 
ferent countries has been largely national, and 
often provincial, in its thought and aims, but 
the convention at Eisenach marks a change 
in Lutheran international relations. Luther- 
anism as a world church now emerges. 
Probably the most significant fact that 
grew out of this Lutheran gathering is that 
it planned to unite all Lutherans in co-opera- 
tive activity. This plan has begun to operate 
by greater unification of Lutheran foreign 
missionary work and a greater exchange of 
publicity directed from a common center. 


ADOPT DOCTRINAL STATEMENT 


The following doctrinal statement was de- 
cided upon by this convention at Eisenach: 
“The Lutheran world convention acknowl- 
edges the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament as the only source and the 
infallible norm of all church teaching and 
practice; and sees in the Lutheran confes- 
sions a pure exposition of the word of God.” 

Five religious tendencies today have been 
described by Dr. Frederick Lynch as the 
passing of creed, the removal of the distinc- 
tion between the natural and the supernatural, 
the adoption of the evolutionary theory, the 
preaching of the social gospel, and the grow- 
ing interest in Christian unity. It was sig- 
nificant, therefore, that the convention placed 
its emphasis upon the distinctness of Luther- 
ans from other Protestant groups. Dr. O. M. 
Norlie, in reporting the gathering, summar- 
izes the stand which was taken in this way: 
“Lutherans regard indifference to creed as a 
terrible calamity. They sharply distinguish 
between the natural and supernatural and re- 
gard the word of God as inspired by him, 
perfect and authoritative in every detail. 
They hold that the theory of evolution is 
unphilosophical, unscientific, unbiblical and 
unworthy of any scholarship. They insist 
on it that the gospel must first be for the 
individual before it can be for the group. 
They maintain that there can be no Chris- 
tian unity except on the basis of unity of 
faith, The Lutheran church rejects all the 
religious tendencies which Dr. Lynch de- 
scribes as being signs of progress in the 
reformed churches. The Lutheran church 
heartily disapproves of all these tendencies 
and does not want any denomination to come 
along proselyting and spreading harmful 
heresies within the Lutheran household of 
faith.” 
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institution adopts a “conscience clause” 
that will excuse students from attending 
religious exercises to which their parents 
object. This is the same question that 
has been agitating the London Missionary 
Society, with the difference that here it is 
made an issue by an act of government, 
while in the case of the L. M. S. it was 
the act of missionaries that produced a 
The Presbyterians, first in India, 
and now in the offices of the board in 
America, have refused to mect the govern 
ment requirements. <A_ special “Educa- 
tional Fund” has been or- 
dered, and gifts are solicited to make up 
the loss suffered in revenue. The sum 
needed is said to be $25,000 annually. If 
the example of the United Provinces 
should be followed by Bombay or the 
Punjab, however, a much larger fund 
would be required. 


crisis. 


Conscience 


Methodists Celebrate Quarter- 
Century in Philippines 

After twenty-five years of remarkable 
progress, the Methodists of the Philip- 
pines have been holding a celebration in 
Manila. Bishop C. E. Locke presided and 
Governor-General Wood made the open- 
ing address. More than 65,000 members 
have been gathered in this quarter- 
century, and an astonishingly high per- 
centage of the work has been made self- 
supporting 


New Episcopalian Cathedral 
in Canal Zone 


The cathedral church of St. Luke was 
consecrated in Ancon, Panama Canal 
Zone, on March 23. Leading officers of 
the army, navy, and the canal administra- 
tion, were present. The service was in 
charge of the bishop of the canal zone, 
Dr. James Craik Morris. A fund has 
been started for the building of an organ 
in memory of the late General William 
C. Gorgas, the first lay-reader of the mis- 
sionary district. 


Chicago Disciples to Mark 
75th Anniversary 

Churches of the Disciples of Christ 
located in Chicago are planning to raise 
$75,000 in connection with their ‘celebra- 
tion of 75 years of history in the city. 
The celebration will take place during the 
week of November 16. 


Brethren Dedicate New 
Dayton Building 


The United Brethren Publishing House 
has dedicated, in Dayton, Ohio, the tallest 
concrete office structure in the world, and 
one of the largest church-owned buildings 
in existence. There are fourteen main 
floors, with a tower rising seven stories 
higher. The lower seven floors have 
been leased to a department store, leav- 
ing the rest of the building for the gen- 
eral headquarters of the United Brethren 
church. 


Famous Congregationalist 
Printer Dies 


In his eighty-ninth year, after 75 years 
of service as printer of the Congrega- 
tionalist, Thomas Todd died on March 25 at 


his home in Concord, Mass. A_ neighbor 


and friend of Emerson, the Alcotts, Thoreau 
and Sanborn, Mr. Todd had held a high 
place in the regard of the community for 
three-quarters of a century. 


He began his 
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career as a compositor on the Congrega- 
tionalist at the age of thirteen, and had been 
the owner of the shop in which the church 
weekly was produced since 1864. He was 
at his office in the Congregational House 
to within three days of his death. 


Dr. Guthrie Upholds 
Rhythmic Worship 

The breach between Bishop William T. 
Manning of New York and Dr. William 
Norman Guthrie, rector of the Episco- 
palian church of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bou- 
werie, has reached a critical point through 
the action of Dr. Guthie in defiance of an 
explicit prohibition from the bishop in 
holding a festival service in honor of the 
annunciation of the virgin on March 23, 
in which certain forms of dancing occu- 
pied a permanent part. The form of the 
service, as reported in The Living Church, 
was as follows: “After a devotional office 
consisting of a selection from St. Luke, 
the singing of the Magnificat, the reading 
of Rossetti’s ‘Ave,’ an anthem on the An- 
nunciation, an abridged reading of Henry 
\dams’ ‘Prayer to the Virgin of Chartres’ 

all to the accompaniment of appropriate 
interpretative music—the sanctuary cur- 
tains were drawn and the altar was veiled; 
then the banner of the annunciation was 
solemnly placed as focal center of the cere- 
mony beyond the incense altar and the in- 
terpretive religious dance followed, con- 
sisting of four parts, and given by six 
young women clay in voluminous white 
silk garments which reached from neck to 
ankle. Thereafter the sanctuary was un- 
veiled and the service was brought to a 
close with prayers, the benediction, and 
the singing of a recessional hymn.” Be- 
fore the service, we are informed, Bishop 
Manning had called upon Dr. Guthrie to 
refrain from “any forms of worship com- 
posed in whole or in part out of American 
aboriginal material or out of Buddhist 
literature or any other non-Christian forms 
of worship, or any eurhythmic or other 
dancing in the church building or in con- 
nection with divine worship.” When the 
rector announced his intention of proceed- 
ing according to plan the bishop again 
warned him that “such service was unau- 
thorized and unlawful.” The service ac- 
tually having been held, the bishop has 
washed his hands of St. Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie in the following formal fashion: 
“Now, therefore, in consequence of your 
unauthorized and unlawful action, and 
your disregard of my official counsel and 
admonition, I hereby notify you that I 
decline to visit the parish and congrega- 
tion of St. Mark's, and that my visitation 
of St. Mark’s church announced for Wed- 
nesday, June 11, 1924, is cancelled, and 
that the parish of St. Mark’s will remain 
without episcopal visitation or ministra- 
tion so long as you refuse to follow my 
said admonition and to act in accordance 
with my said counsel.” 


More Bibles Sold in Far East 
Than in United States 


China and Japan rival the United States 
in the number of volumes of Christian 
scriptures circulated annually. The total 
circulated in 1923 by the American Bible 
Society in those eastern countries was 
2,868,605, as against 2,395,000 in the United 
States. The increase in the Orient was 
more than 770,000 volumes, or thirty per 
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Make Your Church 
Buildings Flexible 
WEEN Sectionfold Partitions turn large 
rooms into rooms of just the desired size 
for classes, special meetings,etc. Adaptable to old 
buildings as well as new. 





Send for Catalog Na. 17 


The J.G. WILSON Corp. 
11 East 36th St., New York City 
Offices in all principal cities 



















Fifty Thousand 
RUSSIAN Children 


scattered about in all European 
Countries, children, who “don’t 
belong”! But I think they be- 
long to everybody—TO US ALL. 


Will You Help Us to 
Feed Them? 


Will You Help Us to 
Clothe Them? 


They are growing up in ignor- 
ance, without education and 
instruction. 


Will You Help Us to 
Educate Them? 


American Committee for 


RELIEF OF RUSSIAN 
REFUGEE CHILDREN 
Room 502-489 Fifth Ave., New York 











Wilson’s Topical and 
Textual Index 


for 
Preachers and Teachers 


By this system, index the best you 
read in books, and file clippings. 


It is almost automatic, and is inex- 
pensive. 
Highly Commended. 


WILSON INDEX CO., East Haddam, Conn. 


Circulars. 

















New York Central Christian Church, 
Finis 8. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist St. 
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Spiritual Healing 


HEALING is rapidly being recognized by 
the Churches as an intrinsic part of the 
Christian Evangel. 


Have you read the books and other publi- 
cations of The Society of The Nazarene? 
(Founded 1909.) 


BOOKS by the Rev. Henry B. Wilson, 
B.D. (Founder of The Society.) 


The Revival of the Gift of Healing 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The Power to Heal 


(3rd edition—I!0th thousand) revised and en- 
larged. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. Con- 
tains practical instruction in Christian Mysticism 
and Healing and advises how every pastor may 
organize a Healing Prayer Circle or Nazarene 


Guild. 


Does Christ Still Heal? 


Cloth Boards, $1.50. Did Christ’s command 
to ‘“Heal the Sick”’ terminate with the death of 
the Apostles? or is it still in active existence? 


Ghosts or Gospels? 
Cloth Boards, $1.25. A study in the relation 


between healing and psychic research and spiritu- 
alism, viewed in the light of the sacred Scriptures 
and recent developments. A timely volume on a 
vital subject. 


God’s Will for the World 


Coth Boards, $1.50. A refutation of the popular 
interpretation of the phrase, ““Thy Will Be Done.” 
The author shows clearly that “Thy Will Be 
Done” should not be a sigh of despairing resigna- 
tion under physical sickness, failure and suffering, 
but a shout of triumphant anticipation of happi- 
ness and health and joy. 


Body and Soul 
By the Rev. Percy Dearmer, D.D. New Ameri- 


can edition of this classic on Christian Healing; 
describes the progress of spiritual healing from the 
time of the Apostles down to the present day. 


Cloth boards, $2.50. 


Are There Modern Miracles? 


By Mabel Potter Daggett. A survey of recent 
movements showing the revival of the Gift of 
Healing in the Churches and containing inter- 
views with the leaders in this work. Illustrated, 
25c net. 


The Nazarene 
A magazine of Christian Healing. Contains re- 
ports of what Churches are doing and helpful 
articles on healing and kindred subjects. $1.50 
a year—I5 cents a copy. We will send a free 
sample copy of this magazine on request. Or 
three for 25 cents. 


THE NAZARINE PRESS 
189 Pearson Drive ASHEVILLE, N. C. 








Learn to Write Plays 


under the personal supervision of Theodore Ballou 
Hinckley (formerly of the University of Chi- 
cago), Editor of THE DRAMA, assisted by 


famous playwrights, critics, actors and producers. 


Here is your opportunity. You can fit yourself for one 
of the most remunerative occupations by the easy 
methods offered by the Department of Instruction of the 
Drama Corporation. Your work will receive the in- 
dividual attention of Mr. Hinckley, Editor of THE 
DRAMA—a man well acquainted with both the theory 
and the practice of playwriting. You will be taken by 
easy steps through the study courses, books, practice 
plays, criticism, etc., that is—from the simplest rudi- 
ments to the actual completion of plays. 


Learn What to Write About 


You will be taught how the public taste in plays changes, 
both as to subject matter and its development. Through 
his broad study and experience, Mr. Hinckley knows 
what to stress and what to avoid. He can train you to 
sense the changing demands of the managers and the 
public. Now the Religious and Social Plays are very 
popular. You can do your regular work and do this in 
your spare time. 


Good Plays Earn Big Royalties 


Many successful plays have made their authors rich. 
“Lightnin’,” “The Bat,” “The Fool,” “Seventh Heaven,” 
“The First Year” and many others have earned many 
thousands of dollars. If you have ideas and imagination, 
the practical dramatic technique and honest and com- 
petent criticism of this course should enable you to write 
a successful play. 


Producers Will Read Your Plays 
If your manuscript has the endorsement of THE DRAMA, 


it will receive a reading by managers. Your plays will 
be analyzed by Mr. Hinckley with the idea of produc- 
tion in mind, and plays of real merit will be brought 
to the attention of producers. 


The Theatre as a Pulpit 


As a reader of The Christian Century, a magazine of 
ideas, it is probable that you have other reasons for 
writing besides making money—the wish to bring the 
truth about life effectively to the consciousness of many 
people. Correct dramatic technique is essential to the 
thoughtful play. Your play must present your opinions 
in such a manner that the audience will be kept inter- 
ested by its dramatic power, and get your ideas without 
special effort. This, of course, requires dramatic tech- 
nique which you can get from this Course. 


Enroll at Once 


Only a limited number of people can enroll, since the 
work is so personal. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it for complete information 
at once. The low cost of enrollment, and the details of 
the instructions, will please you. You will see how 
different this is from ordinary courses. Insure your 
place in the classes by sending the coupon. 


ee 


Department of Instruction, 
THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 
592 Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago. 


Attention Mr. Hinckley. 


Please send full information regarding your personalized 
course in play-writing. 


C.C, 1-10-24 
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cent over the preceding year. According 
to Frank H. Mann, general secretary, there 
was no increase in the society's budget for 
that year to account for this large expan- 
sion in the far east. It is believed that 
the growing respect for the moral and 
spiritual values of the Bible accounts for 
this phenomenal increase in circulation. 


Death of Disciples 
Minister-Editor 

Among the leaders of the Disciples who 
have stood for liberal principles through 
the years was J. J. Haley, whose death is 
reported, on April 8, at Haines City, Fla., 
where Dr. Haley has recently been living. 
Dr. Haley graduated from the College of 
the Bible, Lexington, Ky., in 1872, and in 
his earlier years served as a pastor in Aus- 


tralia. During a part of this period he 
edited the Australian Christian Watch- 
man. Later, returning to the United 


States, he preached in San Francisco and 
still later came to St. Louis, where he was 
a member of the editorial staff of the 
Christian-Evangelist. For five years he 
lived in England, where he represented 
the foreign missionary society of his de- 
nomination, preaching in Liverpool. On 
again returning to the States, he took up 
pastorates in Kentucky and Virginia. In 
1898, Dr. Haley became editor of the Chris- 
tian Oracle, Chicago, and upon the change 
of the name of that journal to The Christian 
Century, he continued to serve on the edi- 
torial staff. Dr. Haley was elected presi- 
dent of the national congress of the Disci- 
ples in the year 1905, He was the author 
of several books, among which were 
“Makers and Moulders of the Reforma- 
tion,” and “Debates That Made History.” 


Relief for German Children 
Still Needed 

The action of the house of representa- 
tives in passing a bill favoring a loan of 
$10,000,000 for the relief of German chil- 
dren does not lessen the need for the ap- 
peal now being made under the auspices 
of the Federal Council of Churches. This 
appropriation will need to be passed by 
the senate and approved by the President 
before it can go into effect. Even if fully 
adopted it will not prove sufficient to meet 
the needs. There are approximately 4,000,- 
000 men now out of work in Germany, 
3,500,000 working only part time, 2,500,000 
on the verge of starvation and other mil- 
lions sadly undernourished and an easy 
prey to disease. 


Bishop Thinks Probes 
Hurt Spirituality 


James R. Freeman, of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, spoke at the 
first of a series of mid-lenten services in 
Keith’s theatre, Washington, D. C., on 
March 10. According to a Washington 
newspaper Bishop Freeman, among other 
things, decried the current investigations 
of conditions at the capital as a hindrance 
to the spiritual life of that city. “We lead 
a hectic life,” the bishop was quoted as 
saying. “We have lost our sense of accu- 
rate judgment. We do not see clearly, 
either at home or abroad. Our judgments 
are distorted, and our life is pessimism 
rampant. We search with a microscope 
for men’s failings, forgetting human 
weaknesses and the allowance to be made 
for them. Congress spends its time not 


Sishop 
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in important legislation, but in investiga- 
tion and examination of character, even 
that of the President of the United States. 
I speak not against any needed examina- 
tion or investigation, but against the 
hysteria and the warped judgment that 
is all about us. Until we can get rid of 
this critical mood, which is diametrically 
opposite from the teachings of Christ, we 
cannot progress spiritually as we should.” 


Presbyterian Foreign Board 
Debt Rapidly Shrinking 

The heroic efforts being made within 
the Presbyterian church to deal with the 
debt that has so embarrassed the work 
of the board of foreign missions are 
bearing fruit. It looks now as though, 
when the general assembly meets in May, 
this burden would be cut to at least $350,- 
000, and perhaps to $300,000. The board 
was more than a half million dollars to 
the bad at the close of its last fiscal year, 
and a debt of at least a million was re- 
ported to be impending just a few months 
ago. Churches in the middle west are 
reported to have led in the general giving 
which has gone so far toward saving what 
gave promise of being a tragic situation. 


Honolulu Has New 
Union Church 


The beautiful new “church in a garden” 
in Honolulu, Hawaii, the Central Union 
church, of which Rev. A. W. Palmer is 
pastor, was used for the first time during 
holy week. The inaugural service was a 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. When 
this plant is completed it will consist of a 
large colonial building surrounded by five 
bungalows, one for each department of 
the Sunday school, and all located in the 
midst of an eight-acre tropical garden. 
The membership of the church is more 
than thirteen hundred. 


Complete Program for 
Disciples’ Congress 

The program for the congress of the 
Disciples of Christ, to be held at Lex- 
ington, Ky., April 28 to May 1, has been 
completed. It suggests one of the most 
stimulating lines of thought ever mapped 
out for this “national forum for the dis- 
cussion of living issues pertaining to the 
growth of the kingdom of God.” At the 
opening session Dr. W. W. Alexander, 
of the commission on interracial relations, 
will speak on “Civilization and the Races,” 
and Mr. William P. Hapgood, whose 
experience as president of an Indianapolis 
canning company has received wide atten- 
tion, will discuss “Organizing for Indus- 
trial Democracy.” That evening the 
principal address will be on “What Shall 
the Church Do About War?” and will 
be given by Kirby Page. The following 
morning Dr. Alexander will tell of “Re- 
cent Developments in American Race Re- 
lations,” and Mrs. Luella St. Clair Moss, 
of Columbia, Mo., will consider “Women 
in the Church and Our World.” In the 
afternoon Rev. I. J. Cahill, of Cleveland. 
will speak on “The Evangelistic Task of 
the Church.” At the first session for 
women, on Tuesday afternoon, April 29, 


Mrs. J. M. Stearns, of St. Louis, will 
discuss “Women and the Missionary 
Task,” and Mrs. Maude Lucas Rumpler, 


of Indianapolis, will speak of “The Chris- 
tian Woman and Her Citizenship.” That 
evening the Hon. E. S. Jouett, of Louis- 
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OXFORD 
BOOKS 


THREE MEASURES 
OF MEAL 


By Frank G. Vial $3.50 


A Study in Religion and a con- 
tribution to the study of Chris- 
tian Origins. 


PROBLEMS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 
TODAY 


By R. H. Malden $2.20 


“His work shows an admirable 
spirit and that he has performed 
a real service to religion.” 


—The Boston Transcript 


RELIGION SINCE 
THE REFORMATION 


By Leighton Pullan Net $3.75 
“In these fascinating pages 
Religion since the Reformation 
passes in review.’ 

—The Expositor 

THE LAST JOURNEY 

OF JESUS 

JERUSALEM 

By W.H.Cadman Net $2.50 
Deals with a problem about 
which critical opinion has long 
been notoriously at variance. 
A book of very great interest 
and of much importance as a 
contribution to Theological 
scholarship. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY 
AND HISTORY 


By Thomas B. Strong $1.20 


An endeavor to put forward a 
view of the world that finds 
Christianity the only satisfac- 
tory explanation of our manifold 
experiences. 


THE APOCRYPHAL NEW 
TESTAMENT, BEING 
THE APOCRYPHAL GOS- 
PELS, ACTS, EPISTLES, 
AND APOCALYPSES, with 
other narratives and frag- 
ments newly translated 
By Montague Rhodes James 
Na $3.50 
The first book to supply the 
English reader with a compre- 
hensive view of the apocryphal 
literature connected with the 
New Testament. It contains 
fresh translations of all the 
important texts, and makes 
available the results of recent 
researches into their origin, 
history, and value. 


Oxford University Press 


American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street New York City 
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ville, will consider “The Spirit of Christ | September 21. The society, which has a_ the United States. It will be of more than 
in Business,” and Dr. Edgar J. Good- | membership of 1,500,000, expects this tobe passing interest if it in any measure fur- 
speed, of the University of Chicago, will | the largest religious gathering ever held in thers the cause for which the society 
answer the question, “Why Translate the 

7 








New Testament?” The next morning 
Prof. W. C. Bower, of Lexington, will 
talk on “The Church and the Family,” 
and Justice John H. Clarke, who recently The Stirring Book that American College Students Are Now Reading 
resigned from the supreme court, will 
speak on “The Church and World Peace.” 


Dr. Goodspeed will speak the same after- 
noon on “The Story of the English Bible.” 
In the woman’s session that day Mrs. e 
Moss will talk on “The Stranger within 


Our Gates” and Mrs. Ida W. Harrison, 


of Lexington, Ky., on “World Coopera- 
tion and World Peace.” At the evening 
session Gov. William J. Fields, of Ken- 
tucky, will discuss “The Spirit of Christ O 


























in Government,” and Paul Hutchinson, of 
he Christian Century, “The Church and 

ao Now Bap is Oe Sor tan” The By STANLEY HIGH 

NE hs ocak ie one “No student of current history can afford to miss this 

and Our Intellectual World,” and Mr. amazing résumé of the student thinking in this chaotic 

Hutchinson will take up “The Youth generation.” —Minneapolis Daily Star. 

_ a eae th teen ol “This book sheds a ray of light on the chaos of the pres- 

Nashville, will discuss “Are the Disciples ent day. The youth are in revolt. They propose not 

Ready for Christian Unity?” and Rev. H. again to be used as cannon fodder. Theirs now to 

C. Armstrong, of Baltimore, “The Dis- reason why. It is one of the most enlightening, en- 

ciples Response to the Lambeth Appeal.” couraging and hopeful books that has come to this 

Dr. Peter Ainslie will be in charge of reviewer's desk for a long time.” 

the open conference on Christian unity —Boston Evening Transcript. 

that will follow this. At the women’s 

session Mrs. Florence Miller Black, of “A book of to-day for those who think about the inter- 
° Louisville, will speak of “Our Obligation national problems we are confronting. It is a book of 

to South America,” and Mrs. John T. interpretations for those who wish to know the thoughts 

Gay, of Versailles, Ky., of “The Golden which are surging in the minds of young people all 


Jubilee.” At the final session of the 
congress Dr. Finis S. Idleman, of New 
York City, will describe “The Background 
of Christian Unity.” The sessions of the 
congress will be held in the Central Chris- 
tian church of Lexington. The women’s 
sessions will be in the Second Presbyte- 
rian church. 


over the world. It tells a story which every leader of 
public opinion in the United States ought to know.” 
—The Christian Century. 


Illustrated. Price, net, $1.00, postpaid 
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At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


Catholic Society Plans Great 























: ’ NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON DETROIT 
Rally in Washington PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
The Holy Name society of the Roman 
Catholic church will commemorate the 
650th anniversary of its founding in a 
great rally to be held at Washington, D.C., 















$425 WILL TAKE YOU ON A 

30-DAY TOUR TO EUROPE 

To ancient cities, famous museums and places 

where history was made. Let us send you our 

booklet R9. Other Gates Tours from $425 to 
$1100. Sailings from May to September. 

GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 
World Travel at Moderate Cost”’ 


225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., London, Paris, Rome 





The New Testament 


An American Translation 
By EDGAR J. GOODSPEED 








Popularizing Science ¢ 1 50 rl 


Laurence Stallings, in the New York 
World, says that, from the scientific point 
of view, Albere Edward Wiggam, author of 


The New Decalogue of Science 


“can envelop H.G. Wells and have room 
for twenty more like him.” 


As a popularizer of science, Mr. Wig- 
gam is doing worthy work in his book, 
which is — at a continually increasing 


rate, the publishers report. | ° y oO U R 7 B Oo O K S T O R E 


Price of book, $3.00 


The Christian Century Press 
440 South Dearborn St. Chicago 
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stands, namely, the discouragement of 


profanity. 


Methodist Laymen Object to 
Frequent Pastoral Changes 

Methodists sometimes speak of the itin- 
erant system as the glory of the Methodist 
ministry. Evidently, however, it is possi- 
ble to get too much of a good thing. At 
least the laymen of the Columbia River 
conference have passed a resolution call- 
ing attention to the needless overhead ex- 
pense involved by frequent movements of 
ministers. More than half of the preach- 
ers of this conference were moved in 1922 
The laymen who have to pay the moving 
bills think that this item can be reduced. 


Complete Program of Help for 
French Protestantism 

With a final gift of $60,000 the Federal 
Council of Churches announces that it has 
completed its attempt to provide $1,500,- 
000 for the rehabilitation of the shat- 
tered Protestant forces of France and 
Belgium. Should gifts to the McAIl mis- 
sions, and gifts made directly by Bap 
tists, Lutherans and Methodists. to 
churches of their own communions be in- 
cluded, it would make a total of con- 
siderably more than $2,000,000 contri- 
buted since 1915 by American Protes- 
tants for Protestantism in France and 
Belgium. Twenty-four churches, de- 
stroyed or damaged, have been rebuilt or 
repaired, together with a number of 
manses and parish houses. A Protestant 
headquarters has been purchased at 47 
rue de Clichy, Paris, and the whole life 
of French Protestantism put on a firm 
footing. 


Newell Dwight Hillis 
Resigns Pulpit 

than twenty-five years, Dr 
Dwight Hillis has resigned the 


After more 
Newell 
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pastorate of Plymouth church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Dr. Hillis suffered a severe stroke 
during the winter, and is now a patient 
in a sanitarium at Battle Creek, Mich. 
It is doubtful whether he will again be 
able to undertake active work. Before 
coming to the pulpit made famous by 
Beecher, Dr. Hillis was pastor of the 
Presbyterian church in Evanston, IIl., and 
the Central church of Chicago. 


Russians Vote Against Union 
with Episcopalians 

After separating from the orthodox 
church in Russia, the founders of the 
American orthodox church, in session at 
Detroit, decided not to unite with the 
Protestant Episcopal church. They en- 
dorsed the rule of Metropolitan Platon, 
as was natural; the latest Moscow ap- 
pointee was termed a schismatic. 


Is the Pope About to 
Leave Vatican? 

Reports persist from Rome that the 
pope is about to abandon the self-im- 
prisonment of the last half century. The 
latest forecast, that the event would occur 
in connection with the dedication of a 
Knights of Columbus orphanage on April 
9 merely proved, when April 9 passed and 
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nothing happened, that the K. of C. stif! 
has a good publicity department. But it 
is at least certain that negotiations are 
under way between the vatican and Mus- 
solini, and that neither side will drop 











Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
Sermons 


appear monthly in 


THE CHURCH TOWER | 


Readers of this magazine thus have 
the first opportunity to obtain the 
sermons of this neted preacher in 
permanent form. 
$1.00 a Year 
Foreign Rate, $1.50 


THE CHURCH TOWER 
7 West 11th St. New York Ci 














AT HOME IN THE BIBLE 


By T. H. DARLOW, author of “Holy Ground,” 
“Vie Sacra,” etc. 

Dr J.D. Jones in the British Weekly writes: “Ife 
preacher wante to know how mighty and vet how deli- 
cate a weapon the Scripture can be, let him turn to 
Mr. Darlow's book. It ie the kind of book I should 
like to put into the hands of all young preachers to 
help them to realize how deep a well the Bible is, and 
to show them, as they «tart their ministerial career 
what preaching ought to be. For the book deals with 
the great and central things of our Gospel."’ 


Price $2.00, plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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To Theological Students and 


Young Ministers 
Tier Spring and Summer several thousands of graduating theolog- 


ical students will enter regular pastoral work. They will need 
taken 
pastorates, and have not been able to purchase the books really called 


Other young ministers have only recently 


The Christian Century Press considers 
as one of its finest possibilities for service the opportunity afforded to 
supply such leaders with whatever books are needed by them. 


Send us list of books, including current 
books and also encyclope dias, dictionaries, commentaries, etc. All 
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either in installments or in a lump sum. 
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A fine, modern, forty room, hotel. Good Service. 
Every Convenience. Splendid fishing, boating, 
bathing. Tennis court. 

Open dates for guests—July 15th to August 4th. 
All other dates already given to Conferences. 
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Write: Charles Oliver, 717 First National Soo 
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Dr. Ernest FremontTittle, minis- 

ter of the great cathedral church 

of Methodism, First Church, 

Evanston, highly commends: 

THE MEANING OF PAUL 

FOR TODAY 

By C. Harold Dodd. 
Says Dr. Tittle: “Professor Dodd has 
succeeded in his attempt to extract the 
living message of St. Paul from its decaying 
thought forms. In my judgment, his new 
book is one o. the best interpretations and 
appraisals of Paul ever written. ($2.00) 

RECENT PSYCHOLOGY 

AND THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION 

By Cyril E. Hudson. 
“Brief, but valuable discussions of ‘psy- 
chology and the Spiritual lite,’ *Psycho- 
analysis and sin,” ‘suggestion,’ etc—the 
bearings on religious faith and practice of 
some current conceptions in psychological 
thought. An excellent introduction,” says 
Dr. Tittle. ($1.35 

THE CONSTRUCTIVE 

REVOLUTION OF JESUS 

By Samuel Dickey. 

“No other book quite so clean-cut as this 
has been written on the questions dis- 
cussed.” ($1.60) 

THE IDEA OF GOD 
By C. A. Beckwith. 

“I feel no hesitancy in saying that tor the 
average preacher or layman the very best 
book on the modern conception of God is 
Protessor Beckwith's 


THE ETHICAL 
TEACHING OF JESUS 
By Ernest F. Scott. 

“Every problem is trankly faced and is met 
with extraordinary insight. A consistent 
attempt is made throughout to discover 
what Jesus actually believed and taught.” 

($1.50) 
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bringing the 
life. 


them, without 
nope once more into public 
pof 


if possible, 


Episcopalians Hold High 
Church Convention 
Following the lead of the high church 
arty in England, where the Anglo- 
Catholic congress has become an annual 
event of importance, the same group 
vithin the Episcopalian church in this 
ountry will hold its first Priests’ conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, April 29, 30. The 
opics to be discussed relate mainly to the 
virgin birth, the real and the 
nfessional. There is to be a street 
with the priests in attendance 
ttired in their robes. Advance registra- 
reported heavy. 


presence 


Men from Ten Races 
Ordained Together 

At the 

onference 

in Lynn, 


recent session of the New Eng- 
of the Methodist church, 
Mass., representatives of 
fferent nations and races were or- 
in the same service. 
listerial candidates included Joseph 
an Italian; James Washington 
wn, a Negro; Raymond A. 
Frenchman; Benjamin F. 
Lithuanian; William E. Marks, another 
: Frederick R. Medina, a Portu- 
Frank L. Pizzuto, another Italian; 
loseph O. Purdue, a Norwegian; 
Wang, a Chinese; Cato Dick, 
hibley D. Malouf, a Syrian, 
twenty Anglo-Saxons. 


a Dane; 
and more 


Trouble in Methodist 
Theological Faculty 

make it clear 
ible of a serious nature has developed 
the faculty of the Iliff School of 
Methodist institution located 
campus of the University of Den 
r. The resignation of the president 
E. W. Dunlavy, is announced, with the 
tatement that he will pastor of 
hurch in Indianapolis. This is now 
ved by the resignation of Prof. J. E. 
associated with 


J wspaper 


reports 


ogy, a 
th, 


become 


. who will become 
partment of 
rican University at Washington, 
\ long statement, signed by 
odist pastors of Denver, and printed 
states that, at 
resident Methodist 
Charles L. Mead, these pastors 
nvestigated conditions within the 
and found two professors, Les 
and Borden B. Kessler, 
to cooperate with the executive. 
the two professors is 


he Denver newspapers, 
request of the 


Longacre 


limination of 
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sightseeing expenses. Longer tours up to $1100, 
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@iving their patrons comfort and convenience 
combined with economy. 
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Send 50c for a postpaid copy of this thought-pro- 
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professors grows out of their political 
activities, Prof. Kessler having run for 
office on the Farmer-Labor ticket. 


Los Angeles Methodists Endorse 
Pittsburgh Anti-War Memorial 


After a debate that extended over three 
Monday mornings, the Methodist preach- 
ers of Los Angeles and vicinity voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of supporting 
the memorial to the Methodist general 
conference recently adopted at the Pitts- 
burgh meeting of the council of cities. 
It will be remembered that this memorial, 
which was printed in The Christian Cen- 
tury, would inform the government of the 
refusal of the Methodist church to bless 
or participate in future wars. The docu- 
ment adopted at _ Pittsburgh bids fair to 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


be the one about which debate and action 
will center at the general conference of 
this denomination. 


Hyde New President of 
American Bible Society 

E. Francis Hyde, a leader in the finan- 
cial, musical, social and religious life of 
New York City, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Bible Society. Mr. 
Hyde has been a manager of the society 
since 1894, and a vice-president since 1919, 
as well as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the board of managers. As an 
officer of a large New York bank, and for 
thirteen years president of the Phil- 
harmonic society, he came much into 
public notice. At present, in addition to 


this new honor, Mr. Hyde i is treasurer of 
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the New York Sabbath Committee, treas. 
urer of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and a member and elder of the Marble 
Collegiate church of New York. 


Philadelphia Has 
Hebrew-Christian Synagogue 

For two years there has been in exist- 
ence in Philadelphia a Hebrew-Christian 
synagogue which has proved unusually 
successful in experimental work among 
the large Hebrew population of that city. 
Many who had apparently been beyond 
the reach of Christian influences have re- 
sponded to the practical and sympathetic 
approach of the workers of this institu. 
tion. Plans are now being considered 
looking toward the establishment of 
branches in other parts of the city. 
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THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 
By Henprik Van Loon 


Even if one does not agree with some of the presuppositions of this author, 
it must be conceded that he has helped to make the Bible a living message to 
many persons to whom it has been in the past a closed book. 
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Says the Christian Advocate 
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WHAT IS MODERNISM? 
By Leighton Parks 


Just from the press—and the book for the times. The 
Rector of St. Bartholomew's Church, New York, who became 
amous b —s his opinions concerning the issues confront- 
ing the ach, bes here given forth a book characterized 
by prredirr of insight and fairness of spirit. It is filled with 
light for these times. Chapters on: 1. Modernism—Origin 
of the Name and Its Spirit. 2. The Supernatural and Mirac- 
ulous. 3. The Two Supreme Miracles. 4. Intellectual Integ- 
rity. 5. The Purpose of the Modernist. ($1.00) 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH 
By Canon Charles Gore 


Completing Dr. Gore's great trilogy of books h © “The 
Reconstueaee of Belief,” which series is being called by 
London critics “without doubt the most important theo- 
logical work produced in England in this generation.” The 
‘ther volumes are “Belief in God” and “Belief in Christ.” 
(E ach volume, $2.25.) 


PERSONAL RELIGION AND THE 
LIFE OF DEVOTION 
By Dean W. R. Inge 


“Seems to be hammered out « pure gold, made of the 
very stuff of real religion. * * * to direct spiritual 
experience. * * No one will — the church's sacra- 
ments and duvtind services less for reading this book, and 
many who now attach the most importance to these things 


We Recommend 


will benefit most from really digesting this lovely little 
volume.’’—The Manchester Guardian. ($1.00) 


IMPERIALISTIC RELIGION AND THE 
RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY 
By William Adams Brown 


Dr. Brown calls this book, “A Study in Social Psychol- 
ogy.”” He shows that there are three possible attitudes 
which one may take to existing social conditions: accept 
them as they are; protest against them as corrupt; or, believe 
that society is in the process of remaking in which each may 
have a part. These contrasts are the basis of a new classifica- 
tion of religious types which he designates as imperialism, 
individualism and democracy. He describes imperialism as 
that type which believes that one serves God best when one 
submits to the control of some existing institution; individ- 
ualism as that which despairs of satisfaction through any 
existing institution but finds solace in communion between 
the individual soul and God; democracy as the type that 
believes that one communes with God best when he joins 
his fellows in the common quest for truth, goodness and 
beauty. ($2.00) 


REALITIES AND SHAMS 
By L. P. Jacks 


Containing, in addition to the pungent essay under the 
above title, sixteen other essays on such themes as: On 
Trusting Great Men, The Power of the People, Institutional 
Selfishness, Lest We Forget, The Political Obsession and the 
League of Nations, The Rule of Ideas, Leadership, Secret 
Diplomacy, The Validity of International Compacts. ($1.50) 
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Are We Religious? 


There hasn’t been a time in many long years when there was so great a field for the right kind of religious books. 


People are really thinking about religion. 
decadence of religious belief but a sign of its new vitality and reality. 
about things they don’t care about. 
for, waiting for. Every one, even the most “hardened unbeliever,”’ 


The rationalist-fundamentalist controversy’is not a symptom of the 
People never take the trouble to fight 


And here is a religious book that thousands of people have been looking 


knows that the Bible has great words of power, 


inspiration and comfort; yet only the most besotted “‘believer’’ can pretend to himself that there is anything 


helpful about some of the more primitive stories in the Bible, or in its long lists of “begats,” and the like. 
same time, condensing the Bible is an exceedingly delicate and difficult piece of work. 


skill and spiritual intelligence. 


At the 
It requires great literary 


A Bible not re-told in less musical, majestic words, not over-annotated and ex. 


plained, but simply with the Living Word released from the surrounding dead matter so that the real nourishment 


of spiritual life is separated from the chaff 


eagerly wanting. And that is what is offered in 


THE LIVING WORD 


By HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 


Of which the 
*‘Boston Transcript” 


The Bible is of great length. ( 
undertake to read it througt like veins 
of gold in quarts rock, are the great passages which have 
proved to be the immeasurable wealth of tr ane to many 
generations. Our fathers may have failed to apprehend the 
precise shade of meaning of some « f the Hebrew and Greek 
phrases, but they found the pure gold, the pror f eternal 
life. God became to them a living reality migh ty in their 
lives to inspire, to instruct, to warn, and to reward 

The same great reality is a profound need of today. The 
pure gold of the Bible should be easily accessible so that 
it can be loved as in past generations and be equally helpful 
The problem is how, in these years of haste, and of living 
under high pressure, to cive men the wondrous beauty of the 
great Biblical translations, in brief enough compass so that 
it can be perused from cover to cover. This week there has 
appeared in Boston bookshops a new edition of the Bible 
which gives promise of doing exactly this thing. Happily 
it is not another “new translation,” and is not a retelling of 
the stories and messages of the Bible in the common lan- 
guage of today 


says: 


paratively few people 
t within it, 


This new edition is called THE LIVING WORD, and 
has as a very proper sul-title “The Bible Abridged.” The 
author is Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, a well-known 
Boston clergyman, and the publisher, the Century Co., 
New York. The omission of much historical matter has 
made possible the use of large, clear type, and appropriate 
paper. 

Here these passages are woven together into a creat 
chapter with an appropriate heading. In the same way 
great teachings of the Bible on other major topics are 
woven together. While the editor has taken the gold 
from the vein of quartz be has not left it in fragments but 
has shaped it into jewels of beauty and has prod 
Bible in the dear familiar language which moves the 
of men, and yet so abridged that it may be read from begin- 
ning to end with sustained interest 

There are about three hundred titles of ch 
and sections; such as 
Ministry of Music,” “ 


apters, books 
“In the Cleft of the Rock,” “The 
The Cave of Discontent,” “God's 
Measureless Mercy,” “The Forgotten Dream,” “The Kind- 
liness of Adversity,” “Meditations of a Gardener,” “Their 
Faces were Radiant,” “In the Evening of Life” —these 
being taken from the Old Testament. From the New 
Testament are found such aa “Sins Written in Sand,” 
“Measuring Our Motives,” “Men Ought Always to Pray,” 
“The Austerity of Discipleship,” ‘The Darkness Deepens,” 
“The Ministry of Reconciliation,” and “Our God is 
Consuming Fire.” 


353 Fourth Avenue 


AUTHOR OF “THE WAYSIDE PULPIT” 


I have received th 
I shall be glad to « , y 
is to me an ex t v and ll : 
purpose. —S, Park. s Cadman, D.D., Central 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Henry Hallam Saunderson 











A most notable book. In for n pr ir stance 
and in spirit, the volume is THE LIVING WORD indeed 
I heartily congratulate y f f 
its indispensable indexes 
THAT Bible which | 
elevated all that is in literature and art 
such a Bible as people have been wanting 
and for their children—and vou will be ble 
it to them. Large as is our Bible-literature 
needed and we have waited long for it. You have done a 
great piece of work, the good results of which you cannot 
possibly ever know, except in small part. I rejoice to have 
it, and that you have done it. I am delighted with it, and 
ver it. I am proud of your achievement.—Dr. 
William Sullivan, Unitarian Church, New 
York. 
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that is what many and many a man and woman, young and old, is 


Of course the greatest of all religious reading is the 
Bible. It is a help in reading the Bible to get it in an 
attractive form; for, in spite of ourselves, we are sensitive 
to the way in which books are printed. A Bible in chapters 
and verses is good for reference, but it is not the most 
appealing oom, for straight-away reading. Rev. Henry 
H. Saunderson has just published an abridged Bible cole 
the tithe of THE LIVING WORD. Here one can read 
the immortal story in large type, on fine paper, in con- 
venient sections. — Right Rev. Charlea Lewis 
Slattery, D.D., in The Boston Transcript, 
March I5th, 1924. 


Peaders of the Bible will be much interested in a new 
hook entitled THE LIVING WORD, edited by Henry 
Hallam Saunderson and published by the Century Com- 
pany, comprised in about 700 well-printed pages. This 
work preserves the original languaze and enables one 
within a reasonable time to familiarize bimself with the 
whole story of the Bible including both the Old and the 
New Testament. The value of this work, particularly for 
purposes of reading aloud, whether among children or 
adults, will be very evident and the Public Library takes 
pleasure in placing it upon the shelves of the Circulation 
Department.— Robert K. Shaw, Librarian, Free 
Public Library, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


“Your very interesting book, THE LIVING WORD: 
THE BIBLE ABRIDGED, came to me in due season, but 
not until recently have I had time to examine it as it de 
serves. It strikes me as a very admirable selection of 
great passages, such as would naturally appeal to mind 
ond imagination. | certainly shall use it in my study. I 
hope the book will appeal to those sections of the community 
whe sre a selection from the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures 

vuld seem to be more useful than the Bible as a wi 
pots Ay George A. Gordon, D.D., Old South 
Church, Boston, Mass. 


I am in receipt of a copy of the “heart of the Bible,” 
THE LIVING WORD, by Dr. Saunderson. As I look 
it over I think it a very excellent piece of work and one that 
commends itself for practical use in private worship, fam- 
ily prayer and in public reading. Every one who has to 
do with the constant use of the Bible realizes that there 
are a great many portions of the Scriptures which 
necessary and interesting to students of the evolution of 
religion have little bearing or relationship to our present 
life, customs and duties. This selection gives a compendium 
of those things which are both practical and profitable, 
and I hope that it may have a very circulation, 
—Cornelius Woelfkin, D.D., Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York. 
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